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bors,  Who  .-Are  Nov  Proud  to  B  -y 
fTbat  They  Knew  -the  Great 
Emancipator. 

  \<<bH  j 

Chahlestojt,  III.,  Jnnoary.— Abraham  Lin-  i 
polo,  -while  prtcticiug  law  duriog  his  residence 
at  Springfield,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  tills  ' 
Jlttle  town,  then,  as  now,  the  coonty  beat  of 
Coles  County.  His  father  and  stepmother  re- 
sided In  a  small  cabin  on  (ioose  ^'est  Prairie, 
near  Farmingtoh,  this  (Coles)  county,  and  llr. 
Lincoln  would  often  spend  a  few  days  or  a 
;week  at  this  home,  or  with  friends  in  this  city. 
peveraJ  of  his  relatives  who  resided  here  then 
ere  still  living,  and  your  correspondent  has 
recently  heard  from  their  Jios  many  an  inter- 
esting incident  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 'life  at  that 
period-  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  Captain 
John  Easton,  of  Charleston,  now  seventy-nioe 
years  of  age,  who  has  lived  here  since  the  city's 
earliest  days,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  a  man  who  at  forty  moat  .have 
been  a  fine  ftpecimen  of  physical  manhood, 
iirho  is  now  hnt  slightly  bent,  and  whose  only 
lien  of  departing  strength  ishiswhitened  head 

■nd  slightly  faltering  step.  _.  .  

*  "Tell  yon  Bometbing  of  Abe  Lincoln?"  anid 
fce.  "Whv,  sir,  I  like  nothing  belter.  Abe 
-•was  a  life-long  friend  of  mine.  Got  acquainted 
vith  Abe  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Loved 
him  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  and  love  him 
still.  Abe  was  quite  a  boy  when  his  father 
moved  from  Indiana  to  this  State.  He-inher- 
tited  a  dislike  to  farm— at  least  be  Dever 
amounted  to  much.  He  would  rather  do  odd 
jobs  for  somebody;  was  inclined  to  tell  won- 
derful stories  from  infancy.  Dennis  Hanks,  a 
relative,  who  taught  him  to  read,  says  Abi 
caught  the  mania  from  lb?  Arabian  Kighta,  as 
-that  constituted  his  sole  library  at  the  time. 
He  jneeniously  worked  out  fanciful  stories, 
■applying  them' to  current  times.  He  and  the 
bors  often  had  wrestling  matches.  Never  saw 
his  equal  ot  wrestling.   Joshua  Veach,  who 


lived  west  of  town,  was  considered  a  powerful 
fellow,  bot  when  Abe  and  he  had  atrial  of 
prowess  Abe  always  enme  up  on  top. 

"I  think  (he  first  time  I  saw  Abe  be  was  the 

'  ugliest  chap  that  had  ever  obstructed  my 
.vision.  Bui  he  was  honest  to  the  core  and  true 
as  steel.  He  would  not  drink,  but  at  times, 
under  trying  circumstances,  a  highly-polished 
cubs  word  would  escape  his  li pa.  J  am  inclined 
to  think  his  talent  for  story-telling  was  the 
first  step  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  that  led 
his  feet  to  the  White  House.  It  was  the  "bur- 
fall  boys'—who  had.  been_with  hira  in  theBlack 
Hnwk  war.  and  who  before  had  chewed  and 
spit  tobacco  around  his  stove  In  his  little  store 
at  Salem,  in  Sangamon  .County,  that  nomi- 
nated and  elector  him   to   th*.  Legislature 

.n-hrcij^iuti  at  Van^alTa"  tberTtne  State  Capital. 
That  was  the  wintir  of  lfrkr-T.  I  was  elected  as 
a  member  from  Cc-l^i,  eD'l  waa  with  him  there. 
At  that  time  ,  pji  uiea  were  not  divided  su 
markedly  as  at'  tne  present. 

"It  was  in  this  -Tirst  Legislature  he,  then  an 
unknown  n|an_ni:»de  himself  spoken  of  by  the 
people  of  the  Sf*\ie.  Some  measure,  I  am  so 
old  now  1  can  not  recall  just. what  it  was,  was 
before  the  House,  which  Lincoln  and  bis 
friends.-  who  were  in  the  minority,  I  among 
them,  took  decided  grounds  against.  "We  were 
enough  to  break  a  quorum,  ana  in  the  after- 
noon made  it  a  point  to  not  he  present  when 
the  vote  wa?  -taken.  The  other  members,  on  a 
promise  that  they  would  compromise  the  bill 
m  the  evening,  peraaaded  us  to  return  at  the 
night  session.  As  soon  as  we  were  In  the  As- 
sembly-room the  officers  locked  the  doors,  thus 
intercepting  us  from  retiring,  and  by  this 
method  thought  they  had  us  cornered.  The 


captain  joins  e a gto re- 


building was  what  might  be  called  a  two-story 
one.    A  stairway  led  from  the  ground  proba- 
bly twelve  or  fifteen  feet  to   the  hall,  and  at 
'  the  landing  a  small  room  had  to  be  crossed  be- 
fore co/  ing  to  the  Assembly  proper!    It  ap- 
pears thai  Lincoln  had  suspected  tuis  move- 
ment, and  in  the  early  evening  had  measured 
the  distance  from  the  windows  to  the  ground, 
and  also  ascertained   whether  they  might  be 
hoiEted  without  delay.    Finding  tlie  measure 
would  be  brought  up  without  modification,  and 
,  that  they  would  be  powerless  to  hinder.  Abe 
'  whispered  to   his    friends,  and,  making  a 
simultaneous  movement  for  the  windows,  be- 
■fore  the  others  knew  what  was  the  matter,  we 
were  all  outside,  the  quorum   broken,  Bnd  ;he 
House  had  to  adjourn.    This  at  that  primitive 
pur;od  was  considered  a  big  thine,  and  Lincoln, 
■as  he  deserved,  gnt  the  praise.    An  account  of 
this   was  published   in  the  newspapers  at  Su 
Lou;  *j   Vandalia,   Shawrfeetown  and  Spring- 
field.   I  don't  believe,  however,  there  were 
mo*  e  than  three  or  lour  newspapers  in  the  en- 
Wire  State,    I  remembered  that  Lincoln  en- 
joyed this  joke  hugely  himself,  and  laughed 
about  it  nearly  the  entire  night.  ■ 
Lincoln's  aversion  to  dancing— hismarriage. 
"Altbouch  Lincoln,'1  continued  the  Captain. 
-  *'was  very  fond  of  outdoor  backwoods  sporu 
-all  his  life,  he  was  never  given  to  dancing.  I 
.■  used  to  twit  him  about  his  abstemious  disposi- 
tion in   this  direction,  while  visiting  -him  at 
Sprinefield  after  the  capital  whs  moved  there. 
.  This  was  slier  Lincoln  had  married.    His  wife, 
however,  dearly  loved    the   ball-room,  and 


Springfield  could  doc  furnish  a  Udv  wno  con 
grace  a  company  or  hall-room  more  happi 
than   she.    Abe   neser  refused  to  accorapai 

°f  tbe?°  '"liviHea,  but  invarLb 
aio  eaway  from  hrr  to  the  cloak-room  wb, 
he  did,  where  n  pany  of  like  affectionate  sou 
were  assembled;  and  while  Mary  was  flnsbi. 
*nd  KUiliug  Jn  the  whirl  of  the  dance, 
would  be  spinning  oft'  yarns  to  hia  eager  li 
teners.  He  was  never  Been  in  the  dance  ar 
would  only  appear  in  the  grand  promenad 
I  used  to  tell  him  he  was  loo  proud  of™  is  De 
jonal  appearance  to.unbend  to  the  touch  t 
the  .fiddle.  Because  Abe  and  Marv-were 
getber  in  the  ballroom  onlv  when  e^rTv.ng - 
taking  their  departure,  people  remarked  th, 
their  home  life  was  somewhat  jarriu""  I  thin 
there  never  was  a  greater  misstatement.  Thei 
could  be  no  more  tender  affection  thaa  erbjie 
between  them  even  unto  death. 

"You  have  not  heard  the  story  of  the 
marnage?   Well.  I  will  give  it  you  as  I  hav 
1  i   5  toi3     -  a  ver-v  dear  friend  lone  sine 
SnV  TT1'err  hBVe  bee"  -puouZ 
bout  Lincoln  warning;  to  marry  other  girl 
>Ut  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  ever  popped  th 
question   to  any  maiden  other-  than  Ma 
Todd,  and  she  accepted  him.   The  day  was  i 
for  the  marriage.    It  came  and  the  bridegroc 
*lso,"butfor  Borne  unknown  reason  the  bri 
did  not.   This  made  Lincoln  for  the.  time  ve 
.angry.   Explanations  satisfactory  to  appeE 
.  him  "were  afterward  made,  courtshigi  follow( 
and. then  a  second  engagement  -.entered  ini 
The  day  was  set  for  the  marriage  aaecond  tin 
invited'  guests  and  relatives  assembled,  t 
bride,  minister  and  everything  in  waiting,  r. 
the  groom  this  time  failed   to  .material! 
Lincoln  afterward  explained  his  conduct 
hia  intended's  enraged  kinsfolk  that  as  t 
bride,  scting  the  party  of  the  first  part,  had 
a  time  in  the  past  did  as  he,  the  party  of  t 
second  part,  had  done  In  the  second  instance 
he  •  thought  they  were  now  square,  and  w* 
willing  to  renew  the  compact  for  the  thir 
time.    Other  explanations  followed,  new  obi 
gations  were  finally  entered  Into,  the  weddin 
day  for  the  third  time  named.    Both  bride  am 
gioom,  minister  and  guests  were  this  tim 
present,   and  the  marriage  duly  celebratec 
Mind,  I  give  you. this  as  the  statement  of  ar 
'other,  but  a  raan'whpm  I  believe  would  tel 
naught  but  the  truth. 

LOVE  FOB  HIS  BTEP-HO TITER. 

,  "Contrary  to  the  usual  accepted  theory,  the 
step- mot  hers  .a  re  unmitigated  nuisances,  an 
should  be  consigned  to  oblivion."  continued  M: 
Easton,  "Lincoln's  actions  through  life  towar 
his  step-mother  would  prove  the  contrary, 
was  keeping  store  during  his  law  practice  in 
little  room  in  Charleston,  -and  often  has  h 
come  into  my  store. with  a  fee-note  earned  in 
.case  and  say,  'Cap,  let  mother  (he  invariab!; 
called  her  mother)  trade  this  ten-dollar  not 
out  until  I  come  again.'  Often  while  in  tow 
would  he  drive  out  to  see  his  parents,  but  b 
never  was  known  to  do  so  without  first  gettin 
some  sugar  and  coffee  and  dried  apples  to  tak 
with  him.  •  A  ter.siollar  fee-note* meant  a  poo 
deal  in  value  in  those  days.  "Why,  I  hav 
-known  lawyers  to  go  seventy-five  or  one  bun 
dred  miles  to  try  a  case  in  the  Circuit  Cour 
and  pay  expenses,  for.a  fee  of  ten  .or  twent 
dollars.  And  a  fifty-dollar  fee  in  a  murder  cas 
-was  a  bonanza." 

THOUGHTS  .  OF  THE  TBESLDEST  CY. 

"Lincoln's  political  ambition  began  ver 
young  in  his  public  career"  [in  answer  to 
-question  of  when  be  thought  Lincoln  .first  se 
his.stake  for  the  Presidency].  .""Whilp  a  men: 
ber  of  the  second  or  third  Legislatures  of  th 
State,  I  received,  letters  from  Linaolii  .rjrgin 
me  to  see  to  It  that  the  members  tuown'  to  b 
in  his  favor  for  the  State  Henatonblp  should  b 
:held  solidly  together.    lean  not  say  whethe 


BEV.  TOOB.  fiDODWIlT. 


'  thought  at  that  time  by  an -election  to  the 
natorsbip  it  would  be  a  plank  in  his  wait  to 
e  Presidency;  but  looking  at  it  from  eubse- 
lent  events  one  would"  be  inclined  to  reason 

"I  remember  very  distinctly  the  campaign  in 
licb  Douglas  and  Lincoln  were  engaged 
imping  for  the  Senate.  At  that  time  I  was 
nning  a  newspaper  iD  Charleston.  I  took  the 
sands  with  Douglas  on  the  slavery  issue,  but 
hiuk  Lincoln  pot  the  best  of  him  every  time 
iy  crossed  swords.  Their  efforts  at  Cbarles- 
3  were  very  interesting.  A  nuniberof  very/ 
omlnent  men  were  on  the  platform,  aruone 
2m  Tom  Marshall,  Congressman  Smith  of' 
icago,  Ficklin,  Dr.  Chambers,  and  I  think 
her  Linder. '  Douglas  had  accused  Lincoln, 
liJe  in  Congress,  of  refusing  to  vole  supplies 
OUT  Mexican  veterans,  or  words  to  that  ef- 
:t,  when  Lincoln  .arose,  and  grabbing  Fick- 
,  who  hafi  been  his  associate  in  Congress,  by 
;  collar,  and  wheeling  him  in  front  of,  the, 
i.  audience,  told  him  to  tell  the  truth.  Fick- ' 
,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  Baid:  'My 
ends,  eentlemen,  I  nm  a  -friend  of  both  ibe 
jakers.  I  am  as  much  the  friend  of  Douglas 
I  am  of  Lincoln;  I  believe  Lincoln  has  told 
i  truth  in  the  matter.'  It  is  needless  to  add 
■-  Ficklin  at  that  time  and  all  through  his 
S  was  a  Democra^t,^.',  ■   ■  ■ 

LINCOLN'S  JJCXL  WITH  6 MELDS, 

'Some  time  after  the  election  of  Lincoln  to 
E  State  Legislature  an  article  appeared  in  one  i 
lour  State  organs,  entitled 'Lost  Township 
-=kapoo  Point.  Coles  County,'  and  signed 
antBecca,' at  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
gentleman  named  Shields,  took  umbrage'  I 
<owing  that  Lincoln  came  originallv  from 
es,  bbields  accused  bim  of  its  authorship 

^d'enged  Lira  for  a  duel,  which  Lincoln 
epted,  and  having  choice  of  weapons,  chose 
^ad-swords.  Lincoln,  you  know,  had  arms 
Kmc«  a  rail,  ant^torertet-wair  father  a 
impy-built  fellow,  with  no  length  of  arm  at 
Seconds  were  chosen  by  each,  and  the 
fee  for  the  bloody  combat  to  be  fought  select- 
!Df?r  A  ?K  11  w?s  thought  for  a  time  that 
elds  wot  Id  backnut,  seeing  the  odds  against 
U  S,1.'*,"'^  Plucky  fellow,  Irish  by 
ith,  bull-headed  that,  and  refused  to  with- 
w.  As  a  frifftd.-n  Lincoln  I  weDt  down  to 
he  bad  fair  p  ..#.  A  ten-inch  piank  was 
1  on  the  grouiW,  over  which  neither  partv 
i  allowed  to  go,rand  a  rope  drawn  around 
ces  for  a  rinp'ten  Teet  in  diameter,  iuclosin- 

board  in  th.e  center,  ffhe  principals  took 
ir  positions,  and  everything  was  in  readi- 
s  lor  the  butchery.'ibr-Bueh  it  would  have 
a,  and  Lmcoln  wouldn't  have  beep  the  ric- 
.  either  Just  at  this  point,  however,  the 
tods  of  both  parties  .threw  up,  the  princi- 
safter  some  forov.U-i.es  shook  hands,  and 

J"efenAed-  SIlieldfl  was  a  true 

nd  of  Abe.  He1  y.cra  .mnch  distinction  in 
course  of  years,  being  U.  S.  Senator  from 


the  .Stales  of  Missouri,  Minnesota  and  lll)no)s., 

LINCOLN'S  "ATUER'S  FUNERAL. 

llev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  an  old  gentleman  of 
this  city,  eiisciitv-pi»e  veara  of  oge,  the  pastor 
who  preached  the  tuneril  sermon  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  was  met  .  on  the  str2etJ.be  other  day 
■He  says:  -   -  -         -  j§t, 

"1  was  teaching  at  the^nae  aV'Stfingtown 
rive  days  in  the  week,  and  iinh  *  eight  davs 
preceding  the  funeral  exercises  .  jde  seveniy- 
,-two  miles  on  horseback  aDd  preached  seven 
times,  Lincoln's  funeral  being  the  aixth  meet, 
nig.    It  occurred  on  Saturdov,  January  8,  1851 
Kjaad  I  remember  the  day  wJll,  sb  it  was  very 
j  -cold  and  snow, on  the  ground.    Services  were 
I  .held  at  his  stepson's.  John  D.  Johnson's  resi- 
rdence.  ;it  is nowinown-  as  Thomas  Lincoln's 
|  |JKimMlflanU^»niflX,iiarci^.icommenced  at '30 
i    o'clock.  .The  text  I  selected  on  the  occasion' 
[  [-.was  1.  Corinthians,  xv.,  21-22:   'For  since  by 
j  |  man  came  -death,   by  man  came  also  the 
;  ;  resurrection  of  the  dead.   For  as  in  Adam 
i  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  stiall  all  be  made 
(.alive.1    In  his  case  I  could  not  say  aught  but 
good.  He  wus  buried  in  what  is  called  Gordon's 
graveyard,   Pleasant  Grove  Township,  Coles 
.County.    He  wasa  consistent  member  through 
life    of    the    Church    of    my  choice,  the- 
.    Christian  Church,  or  Church  of  Christ,  and 
:    was.  as  far  as  1  know— and  1  was  a  very  inti- 
mate friend — illiterate,  yet  always  truoiul, 
|  conscientious  and  religious.    At  his  death  he 
!had  reacbedthe  age  of  seventy-three  years.  He 
walked  ritb  the  poor  of  this  earth,  wore  '  *,me- 
■ipun  clotbeb  and '.a  coonskio  cap,  but  "  jink, 
when  tbajnBrtyred  Presidente'ntered  the-gates 
of  .  the  city  which  stand  ajar,  that  among  the 
rfirstj  to  w&Vw>me  him -was  Thomas  Lincoln." 
.  Air  ponsE  'isix  than  lthcolic. 
-  "Old  Tommy  nsec  to  delight  in  telling  about 
,  Abe's  tmlier  man  than   himself,"  -  continued 
.Mr.  Goodwin.    "When  Abe  «ebs  about  eigb- 
j  teen  years;old  he  went  oat  one  day -to  look  for 
I  game.   Deer  and  turkey  were  at  that  time 
quite  plenty.    Going  along  be  met  comine 
towards  ."him,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
away/a  m'an.   They  kept  coining  nearer,  and 
when  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  apart  Abe 
stopped  and  drew  up  his  gun  as  though  in  the 
,;,<[«  of  shooting.    The  mau  hallooed  to  him  to 
!  stop,  and  Abe  lowered  his  gun.    Being  asked 
sthe  reason  for  such  bp  act,  Lincoln  replied:  "I 
.always  said  that  Jf  I  ever  met  a  man  uglier 
than  HiyBelf  I  would  shoot  vbim  on  the  spot.'. 
The  man. looked  at  Lincoln  steadily  for  a  mo- 
ment.- then  he  stepped  out  in  the  clearing  and, 
drawing  up  bis  coat,.said:    'Well,  sir,  if  I  am 
i  any  uglier  than  you  are  you  can  Bboot,'    It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  shot  was  never  fired." 

HIS  FTBST  BIGHT  OF  LINCOLN. 

.  Your  correspondent  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  . Mr. •  Dennis  Hanks,  an  own 
cousin  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the'  wife  of  Thomas 


DE-TKIS  T.  HANKS,  WHO  TAUGHT  LINCOLH  1 


.Lincoln  and  mother  of  Abraham.  Mr  Hanke 
£5  *  ^fr^ight  years  of  .ge.  well  preS?ved 
■nd  Tjpver  tireT^ckringof  the  many  rfrtmS 
(•""J ^excellencies  of  bis  relative.  7       °  * 

*      *,nen  did  you  first  see  Abe?"  .' 
t     About  twenty-four    hour,   after  birth— 
aardlrthat-1  nkkilect  J  rt^Sj  SJTwst  ove7 


two  miles,  to  Bee  Nancy  Hanks'  boy  baby. 
'Twas  common  then  to  come  together  in  them 
days  to  see  new  babies.  Her  name  was  Nancy 
Hanks  before  she  married  Lincoln.  1  held  the 
wee  one  a  mi  nil,  1  was  ten  years  old,  and  it 
tickled  me  to  hold  the  pulpy,  red  little  thing. 
When  Abe  was  about  nine  years  old  his  father 
moved  to  Indiana,  Spencer  County.  We  came 
oat  a  year  later,  and  be  then  had  a  cabin  up, 
and  he  gave  us  the  shanty.  On  this  spot  Abe 
jjrew  to  manhood.  Our  cabins  were  about 
fifteen  rods  apart,  Abe  killed  a  turkey  the 
day  we  got  there,  and  couldn't  get  through 
telling  i.bout  it." 

"it  is  stated  you  taught  hi-m  to  read:  is  that 
so7"  *„. 

'I  reckon.  1  taught  him  to  spell,  read  and 
cipher.  He  knew  his  letters  pretty  wellish; 
his  mother  taugat  him  his  letters.  If  there 
ever  was  a  good  woman,  she  were  one,  a  true 
Christian  of  the  Baptist.  Church,  but  she  died 
aoon  after  we  arrived,  and  left  him  without  a 
.teacher.  His  father  couldn't  read  a  word.  Abe 
went  to  school  in  all  aboui  i  quarter;  I  then 
set  up  to  help  him;  did  the  l  _*>t  I  could.  "Web- 
ster's speller  was  his  first  fa  trite;  a  copy  I 
had  of  the  Indiana  Statutes  cime  next.  Then 
be  happened  on  to  a  copy  of  the  'Eabian 
Nights!  Abe  would  lay  on  the  floor  with  a 
chair  under  his  head,  and  laugh  over  that  book 
for  hours.  I  told  him  they  was  likely  lies 
from  end  to  end,  but  he  learned  to  read  right 
.well  in  them. 

NOT  GBOWN  THES. 

h  "At  that  time  he  was  not  grown,  only  six 
.feet  two  incbeaj  he  was  six  feet  four  and  one- 
half  inches  when  grown.  Tall,  Jatby  and 
gangling-,  not  much  appearance;  not  band 
some;  not  ugly,  but  peculiarsome.  This  kind 
of  a  fellow:  If  a  man  rode  -up  horseback,  Abe 
would  be. the  first  ont  and  on  the  fence  to  ask 
.questions  till  hip  father  would  give  him  a 
knock  on  the  head;  then  be  would  throw  at 
I, birds  or  something:  but  pondered  all  tbi 
;  while.  He  was  very  strong  and  active,  I  were 
Uen.year  older,  but  I  couldn't  rassle  him  down; 
Lpis  legs  were  too  loug  for  me.  Strong?  My, 
l-how  he  could  chop  wood !  his  axe  would  flash 
'.;and  bite  into  a  Bosar  tree  or  sycamore,  and 
.down  it  would  come.  If  you  heard  him  falling 
trees  you  would  think  there  were  three 
:Lmen  in  the  woods  cutting.  But  he 
-.never  was  sassy  or  quarrelsome.  I 
"have  seen  him  walk  in  Borne  crowd  ,of  jowin1 
rowdies  and  tell  some  droll  yarn  that  would 
-bust  tbem  all  up.  It  was  the  same  when  he 
-was  a  lawyer.  There  was  a  sumtbin'  perculiar- 
■Bome  about  him.  We  then  had  na  idea  a"  his 
future  greatness.  He  was  a  bright  lad,  but  the 
big  world  seemed  ahead  of  him.  "We  were  all 
slow-going  folks,  though  we  never  suspected 
it." 

"Did  be  take  to  books  esgeriy?" 
''No;  we  bad  to  hire  him  at  first.  But  when 
be  got  a  taste,  it  was  the  oli*  story — we  had  to 
pnll  the  sow's  ears  to  get  her  to  the  trough, 
and  then  pull  her  tail  to  get  h?r  away.  What 
Church  did  Abe  belong  tr  .  The  Baptist 
Church.  1  will  tell  you  a  circumstance  about 
him.  He  would  come  home  from  church,  put 
a  box  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor,  and  re- 
peat the  sermon  from  text  to  doiolo.gy.  I've 
heard  him  do  it  often." 

"Did  he  get  his  sterling  principles  of  char- 
acter from  one  or  both  parents?" 

"Both.  His  strong  will  from  his  father.  His 
father  used  to  swear  a  little.  One  dav  his  little 
jprl 'B'cked  up  afoul_oath.  and  was  bruising 
i  the  bitter  morsel  in  her  sweet  lips,  when  Nancy 
called  'Thomas!'  apd  soid:  'Listen,  husband.1 
He  stopped  that  habit. thar;  never  swore  again. 
(  Abe's  kindliness  he  got  from  his  mother.  His 
humor,  love  of  humanitv,  hatred  of  slavery,  all 
j  came  from  her.  I  am  free  to  say  Abe  was  a 
1  mother's  boy." 

likcolk's  bihth. 
"About  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  story  was 
put  in  circulation  that  President  Lincoln  was 
an  illegitimate  child.  It  was  stated  Ibat  his 
rather'*  name  was  Abraham  Inlow-and  not 
Thomas  Lincoln.  A  Mr.  Christopher  Graham, 
in  1682,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  ninety-eight 
years,  made  a  sworn  statement  about  the  m:ir- 
Jiage  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  in 
many  particulars  correct,  but  not  in  all.  I  am 
an  own  cousin  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Lincoln;  we  were  both  residents  of 
Kentucky.  Her  parents  resided  in  Mercer 
County,  and  I  was  a  resident  of  Hardin  Coun- 
ty.  My  uncle,  Joseph  Hanks,.was  a  resident  of 
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I  Elizabethtowo,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin 
t County,  and  encaged  for  a  time  in  cabinet 
making.  It  was  at  Uncle  Joseph's  bouse  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  first  met 
each  other.  Thomas,  at  the  time,  was  learn- 
ing the  cabinet-moklnc  trade  with  uncle. 
Tbomas  and  Nancy  were  lawfully  married  by 
.  Alex  McDoupal,  a  Baptist  preacher,  in  180G;  1 
■can  not  recall  tbe  day  or  month  of  Ibe  year. 
:The  weddinc  took  place  at  McDongaVs  house, 
which  was  eight  or  ten  miles  southeast  of 
[Elizabeth town,  in  Hardin,  now  La  Hue,  Coun- 
ty. At  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old,  and 
I  was  living  with  my  uncle,  Thomas  Sparrow, 
|-who  bad  taken  me  to  raiBe.  Tbe  newly 
,  married  couple  staid  all  night  at  our  house 
tbe  day  of  the^r  marriage.  Thomas  Lincoln 
'gave  a  $4u  bono  before  be  got  his  marriage  li- 
ceuee.  which  he  obtained  at  the  county  seat. 
.The  name  of  tbe  Circuit  Clerk  from  whom 
'Lincoln  received  his  licence  was  Benjamin 
[Helms.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  aged  twen ty- 
pe ven  years  and  Nancy  Hanks  was  in  bertwen- 
■ty-fifth  year  when  they  were  married.  Among 
,those  present  at  tbe  ceremony  was  o  daughter 
iftt  MclJougal's,  to  whom  1  wrote,  nud  ^rot  a 
atatemental  the  time  tbe  report  was  circulated 
..mat  Abe  was  an  illegitimate'  child,  iu  which! 
Jshe  declares  that  Nancy  Hanks  and  Tbomas 
^Lincoln  were  married  according  to  law,  od  the  j 
ISoutb  Fork  of  Nolin  Creek,  Hardin  County, 
"Keotucky,  in  180C.  This  statement  I  sent  to 
Robert  Li  n coin,  Abe's  son.  I  can  not  now  re- 
call tbe  Jady's  maiden  name.  Abe  Lincoln  was 
fborn  on  a  small  tributary  of  Rolling  Fork 
iRiver, -called  Knob  Creek,  thesame  county,  in 
'1809,  three  years  after  Thomas  and  Nancy  were 
bnarried." 

,  .    _         JUDGE  0.  B.  FICELIK'B  TRIBUTE. 

Hon.  0.  B.  Ficklin,  of  this  city,  recently  de- 
. ceased,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  "with 
^Lincoln  and  an  associate  at  the  Bar,  leaves  this 

(■statement  of.the      rtyred  President;  j 
"He  was  natur      ,  despondent  and  sad.  like 
onany  another  wk    nas  made  mirth  for  a  merry , 
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company.  He  could  tell  a  storv  to  make  a 
group  roar  with  laughter,  but  when  his  face 
was  unlit  by  pleasantry  it  was  dark,  gloomy 
>and  peculiar.  The  pictures  we  see  of  him  only 
'half  represent  him,  as  tbey  can  unlv  show  him 
in  repose.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  two  distinct 
jpersonaKea  He  was  a  man  of  keen  insight  and 
-aPsorbing  meditation.  His  audden  changes 
(?JOm  elate  joy  to  silent  brooding  over  tbe  prob- 
lems of  life  were  noticeable  to  all  bis  friends. 
;One  moment  a  boy  exultant,  sunny,  cbecrv, 
Jhe  next  a  care-burdened  man,  deep  in  thought. 
.His  Characteristics  were  boiior,  fidelity  and 
^transparent  truth.  Had  Douglas  had  these 
Qualities  to  as  great  degree  he  would  have  been 
a  greater  man  than  Abe  Lincoln.  I  am  s  life- 
long Democrat,  but  I  loved  Lincoln.  He  was, 
I  cay,  a  greater  man  than  Washington.  He  was 
'a lover  of  music,  flowers,  birds.  Burns'  poetry, 
and  could  reod  Campbell's 'Lost  Man'  as  no  one 
else,  Abe  was  pot  what  you  would  call  elo- 
quent in  Bpeaking;  he  was  a  strong,  sensible 
apesker,  of  'keen  discernment,  and  was  at  his 
;beBt  before  a  jury.  He  could  present  bis  points 
ltn  a  stately  array.  He  bad  a  fashion  of  point- 
ing at  the  jury  with  his  lone  bony  forefiDger  I 
of  his  right  hand.  There  seemed  to  be  some-! 
thing  magnetic  always. about  .that  finger.  He 
■Tras .elected  to  Congress  in  1846  over  Peter  Cart-. 
-Wright,  the  great  pioneer  preacher  of  .Illinois. 
.1  wos  elected,  too,  the  same  year,  but  had  been 
.before.'  :That  was  during  the  Mexican  War." 
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do  .  remamber  when  there  were  but  two 
families  settled  west  of  the  Whitewater 
Valley— one  at  Flat  Rock,  above  where 
Rushville  now  stands,  and  the  other  on 
Brandywine,  near  where  Greenfield  was 
afterward  loeated.  When  I  first  visited  the 
ground  on  which  Indianapolis  now  stands, 
the  whole  country,  east  to  Whitewater  and 
west  to  the  Wabash,  vas  a  dense  and  un- 
broken forest.  There  were  no  public  roads, 
no  bridges  over  any  of  the  streams.  The 
traveler  had  literally  to  swim  his  way. 
No  cultivated  farms,  no  houses  to  shelter 
or  feed  the  weary  traveler  or  his  jaded 
horse.  The  courts,  years  afterward,  were 
held  in  log  huts,  and  the  juries  sat  under 
the  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  I  was  Circuit 
Prosecuting-  Attorney  at  the  time  of  the 
trials  at  the  falls  of  Fall  Creek,  where 
Pendleton  now  stands.  Four  of  the  pris- 
oners were  convicted  of  murder  and  three  of 
them  hung,  for  killing  Indians.  The  court 
was  held  in  a  double  loir  cabin,  the  grand 
jury  sat  upon  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  the 
foreman  signed  the  bill  of  indictment  which 
I  had  prepared,  upon  his  knee;  there  was  not 
a  petit  juror  that  had  shoes  on— all  wore 
moccasins,  and  were  belted  around  the 
waist,  and  carried  side  knives  used  by  the 
hunter.  The  products  of  the  country  con- 
sisted of  peltries,  the  wild  game  killed  in 
the  forest  by  the  Indian  hunters,  the  fish 
caught  in  the  interior  lakes,  rivers  and 
creeks,  the  pawpaw,  wild  plum,  haws,  and 
small  berries  gathered  by  the  squaws  in  the 
woods.  The  travel  was  confined  to  the 
single  horse  and  his  rider,  the  commerce  to 
the  pack-saddle,  and  the  navigation  to  the 
Indian  canoe.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I 
crossed  our  swollen  streams,  by  day  and  by 
night,  sometimes  swimming  my  horse,  and 
at  others  paddling  the  rude  bark  canoe  of  the 
Indian.  Such  is  a  mere  sketch  of  our  State 
when  I  trav.  '*ed  its  wilds,  and  I  am  notone 
of  its  first  sexik  * 
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THE  FITIST  LOG  CABIN. 
The  immediate  duty  of  the  emigrants, 
after  reaching  their  final  camping  ground, 
was  to  provide  a  structure  which  should  pro- 
tect them  from  the  weather.  A  shanty  was 
[uiekly  built  of  poles,  and  inclosed  on  three 
ides,  the  fourth  remaining  open.  This 
served  for  a  home  during  the  first  year,  when 
a  more  comfortable  cabin  was  built  on  a 
pleasant  site.    "It  was  on  the  top  of  an 
eminence  which  sloped  gently  away  on 
j  every  side.    The  landscape  was  beautiful, 
|  the  soil  rich,  and  in  a  short  time  some  land 
I  was  cleared  and  a  crop  of  corn  and  vege- 
tables raised.  The  struggle  for  life  and  its 
1  few  comforts  was  in  this  wilderness  a  very 
hard  one,  and  none  but  those  of  the  most 
vigorous  constitution  could  succeed.  The 
trials,  privations  and  hardships  incident  to 
clearing,  breaking  upand  subduing  thesoil 
and  establishing  a  home,  so  far  away  from 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  taxed  thestrength 
and  endurance  of  all  to  the  utmost.  Bears, 
deer,  and  other  sorts  of   wild  game  were 
abundant,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
support  of  the  f?mily." 

From  an  official  record,  it  appears  that  on 
the  18th  of  Octol  er,  1817,  Thomas  Lincoln 
entered  a  quarter-section  of  Government 
land.  This  probably  includes  the  place 
where  he  originally  settled,  which  was  18 
miles  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  present  village  of 
Gentryville. 
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EARLY  RELIG1 
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Now  that  the  Linoolns  were  settled  se- 
curely in  the  wilderness  of  Indiana,  they 
were  followed  by  the  family  of  Thomas 
and  Betsey  Sparrow,  relatives  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, and  old-time  neighbors  on  the  "Rock 
Spring  Farm"  in  Kentucky.  Dennis 
Hanks,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Sparrow 
household,  and  a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, is  still  living-  (1886),  hale  and  hearty, 
in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  at  Paris,  111. 
He  has  lately  furnished  some  entertaining 
recollections  of  the  boy-life  of  the  President, 
which  are  richly  worth  recording.  "Uncle 
Dennis,"  as  the  old  man  is  familiarly  called, 
is  himself  a  striking  character,  exciting 
attention  at  once  by  his  original  manners 
and  racy  conversation.  An  impressive 
portrait  of  him,  as  ho  appears  in  his  later 
days,  is  thus  given:  "Uncle  Dennis  is  a 
typical  Kentuckian,  born  in  Hardin  County 
in  1799.  His  face  is  sun-bronzed  and 
plowed  with  furrows  of  time;  he  lias  a  reso- 
lute mouth,  with  firm  grip  of  the  jaws,  and 
a  broad  forehead  above  a  pair  of  piercing 
eyes.  The  eyes  seem  out  of  place  in  the 
weary,  faded  face;  they  glow  and  flash  like 
two  diamond  sparks,  set  in  ridges  of  dull 
gold.  The  face  is  a  serious  one;  but  the 
play  of  light  in  the  eyes,  unquenchable  by 
time,  betrays  the  nature  full  of  sunshine 
and  elate  with  life.  A  side  glance  at  the 
profile  shows  a  face  strikingly  Lincoln- 
like — pr'ominent  cheek-bones,  temple,  nose 
and  chin;  but  best  of  all  is  that  twinkling 
drollery  in  the  eye  that  flashed  in  the  White 
House  during  the  dark  days  of  the  civil 
war." 

Uncle  Dennis's  recollections  go  back  to 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
"about  24  hours  old,  hardly  that,"  when  his 
cousin  first  saw  him.  To  repeat  the  words 
of  the  old  man:  "I  rikkilect  1  run  all  the 
way,  over  two  miles,  to  see  Nancy  Hanks's 
boy  baby.  Her  name  was  Nancy  Hanks 
before  she  married  Thomas  Lincoln.  'Tv/as 
common  for  connections  to  gather  in  them 
days  to  see  new  babies.  I  held  the  wee  one 
a  minute.  I  was  10  years  old,  and  it  tickled 
me  to  hold  the  pulpy,  red,  little  Lincoln." 

LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD  DAYS. 

The  Hanks  family  moved  to  Indiana, 
according  to  Uncle  Dennis's  recollection, 
"when  Abe  was  about  nine.  Mr.  Lincoln 
moved  first,  and  built  a  camp  of  brush  in 
Spencer  County.  We  came  out  a  year  later, 
and  he  then  had  a  cabin  up,  and  lie  gave  us 
the  shanty.  Abe  killed  a  turkey  the  day 
we  got  there,  and  couldn't  get  through 
tellin'  about  it.  The  name  was  pronounced 
Linkhorn  by  the  folks  then.  We  was  all 
uneducated.  After  a  spell  we  learned 
better."  The  cabins  occupied  by  the  two 
families  were  about  15  rods  apart,  and  their 
children  grew  up  together  on  the  intimate 
terms  of  kinship.  '1  was  the  only  boy  in 
the  place,  all  them  3'ears,  and  we  were 
always  together." 

LEARNING     TO    "READ,     WRITE  AND 
CirHER." 

Uncle  Dennis  claims  to  have  taught  his 
young  cousin  to  read,  write  and  cipher. 
"He  knewhis  letters  pretty  wellish;  but  no 
more.  His  mother  taught  him  his  letters. 
If  ever  there  was  a  good  woman  on  .earth, 
she  was  '-ne,  a  true  Christian  of  the  Baptist 
church;  but  she  died  soon  after  we  arrived, 
and  left  him  without  a  teacher;  his  father 
couldn't  read  a  word."  The  boy  had  "only 
about  one-quarter  of  schooling,  scarcely 
that.  I  then  set  in  to  help  him;  I  didn't 
know  much,  but  I  did  the  best  I  could." 

As  to  the  materials  with  which  the  boy 
learned  to  write,  Uncle  Dennis  says:  "Some- 
times he  would  write  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, or  the  p'int  of  a  burnt  stick,  on  the 
fenco  or  floor.  We  got  a  little  paper  at  the 
country  town,  and  I  made  ink  out  of  black- 
berrybriar-root  and  a  little  copperas  in  it. 
It  was  black,  but  the  copperas  would 
eat  the  paper  after  a  while.  I  made 
his  first  pen  out  of  a  turkey-buzzard 
feather.  We  had  no  geese  them  days. 
After  he  learned  to  write  he  was  scrawlin' 
his  name  everywhere;  sometimes  he  would 
write  it  on  the  white  sand  down  by  the  crick 
bank,  and  leave  it  till  the  waves  would  blot 
it  out." 

It  seems  from  his  cousin's  statement  that 
young  Lincoln  did  not  take  to  books  eagerly 
in  the  beginning.  "We  had  to  hire  him  at 
first.  But  when  he  got  a  taste  on't  it  was 
the  old  story — we  had  to  pjiU  the  sow's  ears 
to  get  her  to  the  trough,  and  pull  her  tail  to 
get  her  away.  He  read  u  great  ileal  and 
hud  a  wonderful  n:\uoi  v — wonderful. 
Never  forgot  anything  " 

It i.s  first  reading  bock  was  Webster's 
spoiler.    "When  1  got,  him  through  that,  I 


&4e  Qar 
Abe's  u!W 
:ity,  hatred  of 
I  am  free  to 

j  Illinois  when 
,e  improvement 

Decatur.  Here 
t  that  were  car- 
gn.  They  were 
can  tell  about 


never  swore  agaii, 
ness,  humor,  love  ol 
slavery,  all  came  fro 
say  Abo  wac  a  moth 
"I  moved  from  In< 
Abo  did.  I  bought 
near  him,  six  miles 
the  famous  rails  we 
ried  around  in  the  c 

called  his  rails;  but  i.„     .  ..   

that.  1  split  some  of  'en.,  and  we  had  a 
rail  frolic,  and  folks  cane  and  helped  us 
split.  Ho  was  a  master  hand  maulin' 
rails.  I  heard  him  say  in  a  speech  one 
day  about  these  rails:  Jf  I  didn't  make 
these,  I  made  many  jusl  as  good.'  Then 
the  crowd  yelled." 

A  VISIT  TO  LINCOLN'S  INDIANA  HOME. 

Every  incident  connected  with  the  boy- 
hood of  Lincoln  is  precious  for  the  help  it 
gives  toward  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
influences  which  molu..  '  his  disposition 
and  determined  the  bent  Of  his  mind.  Some 
facts  relating  to  the  past/  and  present  ap- 
pearance of  his  home  h\  Indiana  are  related 
by  one  who  lately  visited /the  scene:  "Being 
on  a  train  one  day,  on  the  railway  leading 
from  Jasper  to  Rdckpprc,  in  southwestern 
Indiana,  a  casual  traveling  acquaintance 
remarked  that  we  Wyuld  soon  pass  over 
the  Lincoln  farm.    Oa  seeking  further  in- 
formation he  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
farm  once  owned  and  occupied  by  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  jf  President  Lincoln,  j 
and  where  the  latte  •  passed  most  of  his  j 
youthful    years.    T,.ijs   arrested    my  at- 
tention and  decided  Jie  io  stop  at  Lincoln 
Station  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 
farm),  and  pass  a  fo'jv  hours  amid  the  scenes 
and  surrounding's     '       had  been  so  fa- 
miliar to  the  ma"  tyred   President.  The 
place  is  in  Carmi  m  Town-ship,  Spencer 
County.    Lincoln  Station  i,s3  located  llt  the 
center  of  the  Lincol  n  homestead,  and  is  now 
a  village  of  a  doze;  i  buildings  orso,  having 
the  usual  features-  of  a  si  ore,  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  saloon.  1  Into  1 '  'tis  then  wild  and 
rough  region,  almost  liter'&lty  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Thomas  Liiacoln  moved  his  family, 
composed  of  his'  wife  i-nd  two  children, 
Abraham  and  Sf.rah.     lie  built  his  cabin 
on  a  knoll  some  15  rods  from  where  the 
depot  is  now  located.     The  cabin  has  been 
removed,  and  nothing  remains  to  mark 
the  spot  where  it  stood  but  the  partly- 
tilled  cellar,  and*  a  sr  h'tary  cedar  tree  near 
by,  planted  by  j'ouivg  Abraham." 

REMINISCENCES  B<  ONE  OF  LINCOLN'S 

f'L AM  .MATES. 
1 

Of  the  reputation  which  Lincoln  left 
behind  him  in /th  e  neighborhood  where  he 
passed  much  df  l.iis  boyhood  and  youth, 
an  aged  man  \n  the  .vicinity,  who  was 
Abe's  playmafee,  furnishes  much  that  is 
interesting  in  regard  to  his  early  habits, 
liis  earnest  dc  sire  to  ieani,  and  his  passion 
for  books  winch  he  was  not  able  to  obtain. 
He  read  everything  Ire  could  find  in  all 
the  region  about;'  it  n}ay  have  been  that 
this  deprivation  of  books  and  the  means 
of  learning  throw  him  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  led  him  into  those  modes  of 
thought,  .of,  quaint  and  apt  illustration 
and  logical  'reasoning  so  peculiar  to  him. 
He  was  ab0  ut  the  only  on  in  the  vicinity 
who  could  jad  and  write; '  .e  was  noted  for 
his  kindn  s  to  eYw.y  one,  and  his  services 
were  freqv.  ntly  drawn  upca  by  the  settlers 
to  write  th  ir  letters,  a  kindness  he  always 
cheerfully  rendered.  Said  the  old  man: 
"Abe  was  all'rs  much  given  to  larnin'." 
Whenever  the  court  was  in  session  lie  was 
a  frequent/  attendant,  as  often  as  he  could 
be  spared  from  the  labprs  of  the  farm,  and 
especially  when  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of 
John  A.  Bracken  ridge  was  to  appear  in 
any  casa.  Breckenridge  was  the  fore- 
most lawyer  in  that  region,  widely  famed 
as  an  advocate  in  criminal  cases.  Lin- 
coln was  sure  to  be  present  when  he  spoke. 
Doing  Ids  "chores  in  the  morning,  he 
would  walk  to  Booneville,  the  Countyseat 
of  Warrick  County,  17  miles  away,  and 
then  ho  me  again  in  lime  to  do  his  "chores" 
at  nigl  it,  repeating  this  day  after  day. 
The  lav/yer  soon  came  to  know  him.  Years 
afterwards,  when  Lincoln  was  President, 
a  venerable  gentleman  one  day  entered 
hisoffijC.0  in  the  White  House,  and  standing 
before]  him  said:  "Mr.  President,  you 
ddh'tfiaiow  me."  Mr.  Lincoln  eyed  hiia 
arp/iy  for  a  moment,  then  quickly  re- 
-        i  •  "Yes,  I  do;  you  are 

o.  1  used  to  walk  Hi 
hi  plead  law  in  Boono- 
i  your  spool  lies  at  the 
•.'ilh  the  determination 


I 

■Job 


vine 
barf 


with  a  smile: 
^iA.  Breckonri  I; 
?  ja  dt'iy  to  bear  y 
and  listening  t 
nsplred  are  . 


(To  be  c  intinued.) 


UN'S  BOYHOOD,  UflY  MR  IV&N  I U01U . 


lOuisville  Only  An  Easy  Pilgrimage  Away 


From  Ms  Birthplace. 


TWO 


ES    CLAIM  HIM 


Old  Residents  Dispute  As  To  Whether  It  Was  In 
Larue  Or  Washington  County. 


WHERE    m$    P4«ENTS    WERE  MARRIED. 


■Singular  har- 

fory,   'and'  almost 
prophetic  of  Che  di- 
vided part  the  State 
was  .to  play  when 
lines  ■were  drawn 
^between  North  and 
r -  -South,  is  the  fact 
^at  on  Kentucky  soil  were  born 'both 
«be  silver  leaders  to  the  great-  struggle.. 
iAin  easy  pilgrimage  of  a.  few  miles,  from 
[L(Oulsvlile;.-Wiir  .  take  .fhe'Tto  the  spot 
|P%^  Albraham  Lincoln  IP  parents  were 
I^\)rfed,  to  'the  place  where1  the  future 
Bftnancipator  was  iboTn, 'amd'/to  points 
oooihetsted  with  .Ms-early  childhood'  s"pent 
In  Kentucky/  These'places  are  in  Wash- 
ington, Itfacue  and  Nelson  counties.  Fur- 
.  ither  dway,  almost  to  .the  Tennessee  borr 
Bier,  near  the"  city  of  Hopklnsvllle,  was 
'  born-  the  man  destined  to  be  President 
of  tbe_Confederacy  during  'the  struggle' 
of  fbhe^'flbuitih  for  separation  from  the 
XTnleri^'':  '.. 

"The  short  and  simple  annals  'of  the 
-poor."  ' 

'That's  my  early  life,  condensed  Into 
■  e  single  sentence,"  said  Abraham  Lln- 
. 'coin' upon  an' occasion  when  asked  to 
prepare  a  history  of  his  life.   To  him 
J^lils  early  life  was  but  a  vague  memory 
of  a  succession,  of  poor  log  cabins,  a.  pro- 
!  Cession. of  hoimespun-clad,  horny-handed 
people,  and  'tlhe    discouraging  hard- 
ships of  an 'early  frontier  life  to  satilslfy 
_  burning  ambition   to,'  'raise  ihimself 
«bove  the  level  of  .'his  lowly  sarroundi 
logs.   He  spoke  of  his  yowth  rarely, 
tjaUaUy  ' dismissing -  She  subject  by  say- 
ing flimply  that  he  Tyas  iborrv  in'  Hardin 
county,  .Jfc?.,  February  12,  1809. 

Whence 0poke, of  his  mother,  which 
was  se^cmi,  he  referred  to  her  in  the 
tenderest  terms.  To  his  old  law  part- 
ner, William  H.  Herndon,  he  said,  aWer 
.Icing  of  her  and  pointing  put  the 
<*aOtertsUc»  ctralts  .  she  .had  handed 
>»  mrtyw  VG3dv.bles5Qnyj?hott#3; 
all  ^xa.CHm^e^m^^''^'' 
to  her.''  /He  seemed  to  accept  as  "set- 
tied  rhat  there  was  a  mystery  about 
his  mother's  origin  and  it  was  common- 
dggested  that  this  coupled  with  fels 


q^U^t'Mlr.  Lincoln's  reticence  about  his 
family  and  Ms  early'  life,  His :  Biogra- 
phers have  been  as  much  at  sea.  There 
ie  reason  for  .this.  In  the  year  that 
Oncol n  was  born"  Kentucky  was  full  of1 
Indians,  who  traveled  their  forests  ,11V 
tie  trammeled,  bjr  :  encroacnlng  civiliza- 
tion. Records- were  kept  in  avdesultory 
way  and  Jnforfhatlon  oncost  subjects 
'/^f^hat;  early;  date  was  dependent  on  ;the 
paemorles  of  men.  . 

Most  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers  ac- 
cept >is  pwn  simple  story  of  the  place 
.  endTtfme  of  his  birth.  Discoveries  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  make  the  claim  of 
Washington,  county  as  his"  birthplace 
ftulte  as  strong  as  that  of  Hardin.  With- 
in £be  past  flve  years  men  have  died  in! 
Washington  county  .  who  were  contem- 
poraneous'With  Lincoln's  parents,  and 
they  told  stories  wblch  are  worthy  of 
predence.'  The- people  of  that  county 
still  point  out  the  old  cabin  in  which 
•  they- declare  Lincoln- first  saw  the  light. 
:  ':  The. accompanying  cut  is  a  good  plc- 
1  tu*p'  of"  I/he  cabin'  as  it  now  stands.  It 
.was- (built  by  Richard-  Berry,  who  came. 
s  from  Virginia,  and  who  married  one  of 
the  three  Shipley  girls,  who  was  known. 
I  "to  many  of  .the  old  inh  abitants  of  Wash- 
Ingttoh  county  as  ''Aunt"  Nancy  Berry. 

Naoma.  Shipley,  another  of  the-  sis- 
ters, was  captured  T>y:  the  .Indians  tin- 
der the  notorious  John  Gartln,  'a  half- 
breed.  After  being  carried  through  Ohio 
and  Michigan  she  was  finally  rescued 
and  takenv.to  CMUlcothe,.  6.,  whence', 
rthe'was  taken  to  Washington  county  by 
,.  her  brother.   She  took  up  .  her  rest- 1 
'idence.  w*tb  Richard, Berry  and  his  fam- 
ily In  'the !  one-room  log  cabin.   In  the 
^game-feim'ble-'  quarter  .room-was  mall9_ 
r  for- Lucy' Hanks,  the  third  sister!  Some 
time  afterward  Naoma  Shipley  married 
Rtfbert,,  Mitchell,,  the  father  of  Sarah 
•Shipley  Mitchell.-  Her  son  was  Robert 
pIMltchell Thompson,  who  lived  in  Wash- 
ington county  •  'up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  and  who  .has  .sons  still  living. 
Mr.  Thompson's  mother  was  a  cousin 
of  Nancy  Hainks  and  associated  with  her 
j  when1  they  were  girls,  In  the  old  Ber- 
iry >  cWbin.   According  to  the  story  told 
by  Mr.  Thompson  and  handed  down  to 
titan  by  his  mother,  Lucy  Hanks  mar- 
ried a  man  whose  name  she  took,  while 
In' 'Virginia;   and   Nancy  .Hanks,  the 
motther 'of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 


was  the'offsprlng.    Mrs,   Sarah  Ship- 
ley Mitchell  was  happy  to  tell  about 
the  simple  marriage  of  her  cousin  Nan- 
cy Hanks  and  Tom  Lincoln.    She  was 
present  at  the  oeremony  and  saiw  Dea- 
con Jesse  Head,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal'church,  who  conducted, the  serv- 
tees.  ''.;'    '  '■ 
'-vtMr.  Thompson  knew  personally  Rich- 
ard/Berry,1  Jr.,''  who,  was'  a  grandson  of 
Richards  Berry,,  the  guardian  of  Nancy 
(Hanks  and  the' owner  of' the  little  log 
Ctabin,'  Rtchapd   Berry,.  Jr.,  told  Mr. 
Thompson  shortly  after  the  war  that 
Nancy  OHankB  and    Thomas  Lincoln 
iwere  married  inhls  grandfather's  cabin 
and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
Uta  'the'-oabin'  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed.'  William  Ha rdesty  lends  his 
testimony  on  this  same  paint.   lie  was 
born  and  reared  within  a  mile  of  the 
Berry  cabin.   Wl'ih  the  exception  of  a 
very  brief  residence  In  Indiana,  he  lived 
Jn  't,he  same  place  all  of  his  four  score 
and  five  years.   During  his  life  he  told 
W.,  F.Booker,  now  theClerkqf  Washing-; 
ton  county,  and  others,  thlat  he  also  at- 
tended the  wedding  .or  Thomas  iSncoln 
and  Nancy    Hanks.    He  remembered 


V  jfec-Tid'  was  a. 'boy,,  "borA  about' ^two 
years  laiter".  This  second  birth:  (Corre- 
sponds as  to  the year  With  the  date  f  lv- 
e'h  for  the  blrth  of  Abraham,  Lincoln. 

,The  exact1  time  that:  Thomas  Lincoln 
moved  from  Washington  county  is  not 
clear.  But,  according  to  Mr.  HSSdesty,' 
it  was  a  year  or^two  later.  Right  here 
something  may  be  said  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, the  war  President's  father.  His- 
torians and  -biographers- "declare,  that; 
Abraham  .Lincoln,  the  paternal  '.grand- 
fatherTof  the  President,  emigrated  from 
Virginia  ^o  Jefferson  county,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  If  ti,tle  deeds 
to '  land  are  entitled  to'  any  »weight  as 
„  evidence,  he  settled',  in  Washington, 
idd,.was^«jf4  ^e^T^aw^f, 
"  primogeniture  Still  held  good,  and  all 
the  lands  of  a;. considerable  estate  de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Mor'docoi;  Lin- 
coln. The  name  of  Mordocol  Lincoln  aP' 

ords  of  Washington  county,  showing 
where  he  transferred  land -to  different 
persons  from  time  to  time.  He  was  a 
prominent  man:  in  the  county,  and, 
served- terms  as  State  'Senator,  State 
Representative  and,  Sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  law,  imported  from  England, 
left  the  other  two  hoys,  Josiah  and 
Thomas,  practically  penniless.  Thomas 
was  rovlng  and  shiftless,  as  is  bprne  out 
by  all  who  knew  him.  The  statement 
that  at  the  time  of  his  marfiagejwith 
Nancy  Hanks  he  could  neither  read, 
nor  write  is  proved  untrue  by  the. recent 
discovery  of  the  marriage  bond  given 
by  him  June  10,  1806,  two  days  before  his 
marriage.  "Thomas  Lincoln.", in  very 
good  oharacters  for  that  day,  and  par- 
ticularly good  for  a  young  man,' about 
to  enter  upon  the  estate  of  matrimony 
With  not  a  cent  ln  the  world,  is,  appended 
Jo  the  bond,  together  with  the  signa- 
tures of  Rlphar^  Berry,  Nancy  Hanks' 
guardian,  and  Jobn  H.  Parrott,  as  wit- 
ness.        .....         '   1   <•         i  - 


.That  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  he  be- 
came President,  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  this  bond,  is'  shown  by  his 
efforts  to  get  a  record  of  his  parents' 
marriage  license  from  Hardin  county. 
Lincoln's  biographers  have  also  'caused 
searches  to  be  made  for  the  license  In 
Hardin  county.  The  .  bond,  together 
with  the  marriage  return  made  by'Dea- 
con  Jesse  Head,  were  found  after  'in- 
finite trouble -by  Mr.  W.  F.  Booker, 
clerk  of  •  Washington  •  county.  The 
search  was  prompted  by  an  assertion  by 
one  of  Lincoln's  biographers  that  his 


Around  the  cabin  Is  a  clump  of  lo- 
custs and  cedars  whloh  have  sprung1  up 
islnce  the  illustrious  emancipator:  breath-; 
ed  the  last  breath.  The  small  cabin  to 
the  left  is  the  one  in  which  Lincoln-; 
Is  said  to  have' first  seen  the  liyhr..  The 
adjoining  cabin  was  ;  added  later.  The 
little  -pile  'Of '  maple  and  hlclory  /logs 
has  stood  the  wear  of.  the :  el)?hicMits 
admirably,  and  appears .  ad  solid'  as'it 
did  .  the  first  day  old1,  Richard  '  Berry 
set  foot  - on  Its.  flodr.-  , The- mud'  with 
j  which  the  cracks  are  plastered  and1  the 
shingle  stones  .  which  were  addsd  to 
give  It  durability,  have  fallen  away  in 


parejj  .married.   No  Index 

to  the  records  was  kept  by  the  qietk,  places  and  the"  Jight  of  thbsun  'fblues 
-In  the  early  days  or  Kentucky,  so.  the^  through  freely.  The  old  fireplace  which 
.search  w%s,  of  necessity,  made  page-by?;! 
page  and  line  by  Hne.  After-  several 


-  ^.yi^fir-i.'phl^i  'i 
":tivo;VG.arts</  W, 

r^oag-eiwtylt*  7, .he--;  ■<  ibJHtorv  

jiTHortpson';iE  |j  'Hollow;  Sgfot 
"g'ujch  on  Knob  cireek'.  war  wj; 
jSIjew ( 'Hiveni, » ,  About"  ,'the  vorily.  i$3fef! 
^showihg'.cfcpat  ■'  Tetanias    Lihcalic'.'  „-eve 
Liworkfe'di  jooimes  flroim'l',heir&.  'Hse'/s'ecktii' 
fie'mploy'ni'enit iri'  John'.  Bonne's'  distll'ler. 
X&s  .  a- ma&h  /.-hand.  ,  The  ■  ta  mlU y.  rem  ai ned". 
ph(  "this j >nelghbpTihood  ''..for',  abidut. .'.'.'  £1  ve'-J 
jye*rsf,.  and  during  that,  (time:  lit;  was-'o'pea 
"of  hi'S-'  sb^.  Abraham's  -.'duties  -lb,,  parry;' !| 
'jdln'ner>to;i.h.l's  .f«bhe.r.''  ,.N.btMn,g  I'S'tfeit  £fr' 
the  old  c&lbln  'but,"pftrt'.of..t'he  gfe'aW;tb'hie:ii 
^ftr^rplacfe-. .  X,  nnlmfber  o'f '.'the  .. logs  .th.at'ij 
"made-  up  thb'pV^or  h^ime-  have"  been  used  ; 
;\by  Charles  .Rapier/1;  the /present  ot^^'OW 
■the;  farm,  .In  'buildittg1  a  stable) '„'■';" J® 
^'iLittle'.h Abraham'/  Lincoln''  went  W>| 
flschobT-'  'first  to  2!acharlah "  BJlhey,  attdS 
ij'then 'ti^aleb'' Hozeb  His companions  at-J 
hands  'has  been  burned  red  and  round  ^school  wlere. James-  Thomplsbn,  .^;pa*| 
by',  the'  action  of  Almost  a..-  century's  K8dn,,tt.GMwsa^W^llett,.'('f^'',';^^'fl'^,v-aiia| 
fires..  The  one'  door  opening  out, ch  the,?^-ustln'.  GollaJher. .  ' Of  l  'iAe^e  ;GollaAer  ,  lif 
southland  a,window, facing  t^'^^^^^^^^^i 


Richard  Berry  .set  up  with  his  own' 


weeks  of  tireless  labor,  Mr.  Booker' 
was  rewarded  by 'finding '  the;  documenta ■■ 
;on-  which  so  muob;  depended.  A  record  j 
Aof  the  license  was  not  found,  but,  the? 
certificate  of,  Deaco^  Jesse  Head,  giving^ 
the  list  of  marriages  performed  by  him,  3 
among-  which  was  that  of  Thomas  -Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,-  was  brought '. 
"to  light,,.  This  is  a  small  sheet  of  pa- 
per browned  with  age'.^'but ; '■^i.t^'t^M 
writing  still  remarkably',  clear.7  |t  !rea<JS.$f 
:4I  do  hereby.,  certify  that  the  following.,] 
Is  a  true  list,  of  Marriages  Solemnized  by  , 
me,  the  subscriber,  since  the  28th,  of  A-prll,,J 
1S06,  until  the  '  date  hereof.  June  26,  "1808,^ 
Joined  together  In  Ung  holy  estate  of  matri-^ 
jiSMfiy;  agreeable  to  the'  rule  of  the  ,M.  E<J 
;O^Morris.  Berry  ahd  P£ggy<  Sims;  Nqstfj 
vember  27,  1806,  David  Mize  and  Hannah i 
Peter;  March  5,  1807,  Charles  Ridge  and.- 
Anna  Davis;  .March  24,  1807,  John  Head  and' 
Sallie  Clark;  March  27,  •  1807,  Benjamin! 
Clark  and.  Pollie  Head ;  January  14,  1S07,  : 
Edward  Pyle' and  Rosanna  Li.'  McMahonjH 
December  ,23,  1809,  Sihis'  Chamberlalii  andj 
Betsy  West;  June  17,  1S06,  John  Springer"! 
and  Elizabeth  Ingram;  June  1^,  1806,  Thorn-  < 
as  Lincoln  'and  Nancy  Hanks;  Bcptem-  tOR^ 
her  23,  1806,  'Anthony  Lytsey,  and  Kestehl  im%1!W^8& 
.Pb,f"$le;  '.October;^:,  Aaron:  HaMln  ^and;!  ...  ,  . 

winLh  'nu— ■  4*,ii  e  «m;  4>.UriJ     f10*' '  u  l,e' e  ™'e  cabin  Btood.  T! 

Sr^r^w'pf     ^^-S^f^5!33^  ;no*bo7ere'd  with  a  rank  growth  of  rag-J 

and -Christian*.  Pierre;  Julyl2-ir  1806. .Benjp  wp<,W'.';:Itrstand3  on  the  highest/knobSPpHKOTpjaHKL. ,    

Clark  and  Polly  Clark;  May,  1806,'. Hugh:  of.,-  •rolling.'farm-of  seventy  acres,  and-'  tli}**o$kfl/.'.  *»ald .bl'dlM/^rcSoim'he'r.'j'^ 
Hoskins  and  Betsy  Dyer;  -September  .26^  '  o\'ei.V^{&  a  wide  stretch  of  fairly^  good  ',fajj4ys\4ip,d  his  le^.sohi-"  ■  y  i,     W  '^ 
18Q6,  John  Graham  arid  Catherine- Jones.,  .Jn.'ni'  /A, disgruntled-looking  little  cedar'oE^:5iv*-^kS-->v;henfl 

Given  under  my 'hand  this  22d''day  of, I  -llv'e-a  Wbeeh .  planted  to  mark  out  .the,- ^Vejfiityeaf.g  old,-.-ki?'YI*lM.^'  ^'^^^f^- 
April,,  1807.  JESSE  HEAD;  D.  M:  E.  G."  '■    plapC' .-'  ■-'-;    •.  .     .   '  r  ; :"  " 

,  The  following  Is  the  marria^.,  hnnd .:  "'. '.  W^n;,a/itone-'a--t-hrow  .of  thSasppt  ,1b 


are  /the  only, -openings  'to^  the ■  liumble  •  iServ^  ^e\i  as  to,  •ttie-^oiith  ,qf  frill 
habitation.  It,  'seems'  peculiarly  fitting  -  AbrahSa'h.  ■  Lincoln;  v'^i!v<Soilaher;'  HyejjM 
that,* a-  negro,'  for  wh'ose.  ratfe  Abraham,  'eight  miles.^ou't  of  Hb'dgenVlllev.  He  atlftj 
Lincoln  did, so  much ' and- finally  yield-' ••has.-'a/./pow-erfUl,  frame,  ■  and  .has; a  ¥m 

edb7^- :f^!f be  occu  p?^:tl)e  few  ^I^^^M 

cabin.  Meshach  Polln,  a  powerful  man  ■ '  Lin.coln3vaftei\  'they  moved  from  pHeUi! 
wkh  a  numerous  family,  is  proud.to.live  'rflr&tvd'ablh.  'tb  'the.  br6keh';.tbarrenL.i^Ladei| 
'tn'the. .'birthplace,  of  'the.  man  who  "sot '  (JbX Vthe',  ;fjbrlis^ of  ( the  Rolling,,', F6rk anS/M 
the  nigger  free."     '-*::  •■  i-K^ob' rcre'eK,  .'.eight'  teil^.-.1^iBif.-;'^,« 

Har*esty.  related  during  his -.life  that  rdown  the  Rolling  .ForlMnto  their  nelghit; 
Thomas  Lincoln, .with  his  family,  moved  ^drhood.-.'^Mrs,^  LlhcOlri  ahd,  lit  tie..  Abel! 
to  Hardlri-  county  '  after  the  .  birth  of.  .""were  standi'ngi.'bil . '.ttie'  b'anlc  re-a^y'.  ;(;o| 
two  children.  !  His  cabin  was  built  in  'Welcome  thei^'./'^ 

what' lis  now"  Larue  county,  on  the  Hpdi  ''dldly  bhat  he  was  nbl.vwell-impres.sei^ 
g^yilleand  -Magnolia  'pike.  The  Sin  ffi^  ^rlZ  SrSS 
and  ail  signs 'o'f  it  have  long  since  dls-  .boy's  - quiet;  Independence.-  'Ho.weyeiffl 
appeared.  ^Che^lon^-accepted  story  that  Mrsi;Lin^h^!kihvited  IVt^s.  'Gbllahejr1  and-.f 
Lincoln  ''was  •  Prnfln'  'that  .cabin  took  - h#i&n-. •  i^^ll^^lp'.yjat'.1  herf  cahM'jH 
hundreds  to  it* juat>fter  Lincoln's  elec-  ,and  Hrs,  G&lliattef;Wft^^lMc.fc-.''to£;li^|aAJa 
tlon  and:  during:  . the -war.  It  was  oar--  .Vantage  of  the  lnyttatlbn.  On  t^it  'VUlIp 
rled  away,  piepe'  by  pidce,  by.  people  -ybdng . , GldUjifter,  ajid .^Iptle.  Abe' ■jpeaiUS' 
.from  all  over;  vthei -country,,  .whc       J   *^f-  k<"'"»«^  ;*.v^i«*  *u-u.  .*w«a.  -» 

^QJMjjt^iooJsij  ' 


ifs 


is  the.  marriage'  bond, 
cin  which  appears.the  signature  of  Thos^ 
Lincoln:,  '^';    -   ■■  .  ■ . 

"Know  All  men  by  these  presents,,  that - 
we,  Thomas  "Lincoln  and'  Richard  Berry, ... 
are  held-flrmly  bound  unto  his  excellency, •;' 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  ,the  just ; 
and  full  sum  of  fifty  pounds,,  current? 
money,  to  the  paymerit  of  whlc\.,  well  and 


n^^Bo^;'TyaS;,'calledi'  were.'  it^e^r;-'Sji.ohtQf''1 
:?"3'^t.Wo-sbh'(ydI ■years*;-"11"    ■  --      ■';'  fwA  J 


her  i  recollects.  He  Beerris  at  tha;^gfe 
to  have  shown  his  love'  for  learning, 


.ih?'(TOa^inifice'h't  spring:  ..whicfi  might  f  and  |  given  promise  of  v.that  pertinaiclty 
pUbfly.  ttjaye' gl^n^&hirttes^Tlitynfiaa'  UhtM  which  characterized-  hlm^  in  after  jllfe. 


;from-"b'^>ia'ch<va^:grei1b  moss-\i  ^^^^^W^b^^i^^^pE^^^S^S'iH 


'groiwh;,iTiock  .and  keep  cool  the  foot  o£ vj rbiSiK'liti^«eh/>rd •. blotad-* •B^fefe'aTOr^.^OT 
fan  ilmmbrilse.'o'ait  ,#hic'h'  spreads  dut,U^  ^th-e^'niear/'^teady  'glb^r'.'b'f  >these  .-prrtpp 
^branches,  for  yards  airodnd.   The  Waters  1  ItjtVe  .JMSb*  the'^outh  ,^ai'ihls;',bodks  ani 
vdisappei/r'  in  a -de:Wgh.tf  ul  1'ittle  cascade  J  ifgalned^hi'&'reputatj'ori  Kit  being "pearitl! 
truly  to  be  made  tpfthe  said  Governor  and,-  g4nto  a'gm  all 'cavern  a  few  steps,  away,  j  iThat.'-the  family  was. palnftiiry-pbor  1 
his  successors,  wl-  bind  ourselves,  -our^  jHow  long  Thomas'  Lincoln  wrestled  to* !  ?»vW^tted*by  another  ^tateihen-t-*rbn 


3  rj'jiu.w  June  -  x  u^nnci^).  x^iuwi'u  ,  wicsLicu  iajt  igjBV10(6IICeQ-"'i'Oy  -ttnauiti^  i»ti3i/i.ei^it:u  u.--^rbnt 

heirs,  jointly  and'.'  severally,   flVmly  ,'by^j  La  •jivln«''.w,i|Ui.-thi's.  piece  bl''lanid  can,  not  hijif, .  Gpllaher  that  ,be  ,w£s  doing  well «t 

'  nAM  mi>  TZ'snttrhnAhfri'-'  Kr.n  vi+i^iinoTv-  -Wvlh.fe-.Te-3  tg-et'-one-^pair  of  .shoes  by.  (^rls,tmas;.-aiii'< 


:  a  I 


'  these. presents,  sealed  with  t^ur  seals,  and,| 

'  Hi'tlon  of-  the  above  'oWigatigh/H  sueK  that;, 
whereas,  there ., is  ma'cria^e  shortly  "'.in- 
tended b.etween  the  above  bound-  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  for  wRIch  aj$ 

^lioensej  haa  beeri  ^sy^d.^OYfyJt  tja^^' 
iaw,i;ui  cause  cp  odsuucl;  ..i}e,.saia  111=117 
riage, ..then  ;ithis.  abjlgattop'.tb  be-:  vdldii-alse,!-, 

'  to!i  remain' In  fuJl'  .force  andivirtua'  ln  iaw.'J 

V       .  \f':''"THO$IAS  \ LINCOLN,'-- :' "s'-'X-'S 
VRICHJARD  BERRY,  Garden'.  '-^ 
.  "Witness:-, 'JOHN:  Hy-FARROTT."  :/ 

Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  was. so  .pleased', at  ] 
the  discovery  of-  these,. documeh'ts  thiit'l 
he  sent  -  an  -  autograph  '  letter  to  Mr.  ,  n ;, 
Booker,  •  feeijhgly'   thajiklng  'him  -,for IW: 
clearing,  .away.  f  tjie ,  mysWy.V,  The?  eld," 
Berry  cabin  ^t.  once.  'bebame.a.'  point'  of  , 
Interest.  .It  -  sits  upon'  .a;  grassy'  knoll, 
seven  miles  from- Sprlngfiejd,  the  cuun- 

'  ty  seat  of  Washington,  ahd  .a  , few  mlh-j 
utes'  pleasant  walk  from  Little  Beach 
creek..  -  The  road-  leading .,10  '-it;-  Is-  a 
shady  avenue  fringed'  on'  either ,f?ide  by 


member*  the  tamb  he  -dsll^d.'Vti^j-'  ptiHseWfOeSe  '-were^expedted  to  aerve'"'hlni- Ub't! 
ihdineif.,.$t6rHiij,'  toJd,.:p>  'Xti'e.  ftrete^nt  •sen^'i  8l>iir«rb<Jt'-'ilin'e •  vgaln  trt\Y<&(lrt6&ii6&lt»m 

 .old  Mr.  GollahJer.'deUghts;.in  telling 

■;  <\  kibf-.^fche-  two  ?-  ttofirfsifie^;^«'d  fcLlhcpW^ 
.  4,  Ilifei'MThe^rbbys,  wer^dutein^ 


-..':!.„-".'-  v'>,^';^m^ 

;LONG    '  RUN'     BAPTIST  ..'.SiEI 
•HOUSE.  ON- -THE.  LINCOLN;..  „  . 

fapRKGffi^jtyoyr  1.797.  iy i; 


Stacross  ,'t.He  creek1' :a»d:s_?ttled  in^the  uu 
'■Aei  g#d*r:Wfeft  ierwA'lyards  heyohds^Llttl' 
Lfn:c^lnff:wa's  Reeh-,tov,W 
j.  but  th'^  only  -way  'tp .  cr&sa .  thfei  str^ait 
pVas-  dver  a»  jsyba^6re^itha1:f.had;.  fauet 
S'frotri  banIPt*!f''  banfc.iaStSc'olri'B ,  coiripan- 
llbH"  ■passedl'.  over''yafeIy  and  then--  tht 
i  futiirb  .Preslden't'y.Htarted  to  "coon"v,i 
S-acrossi  .  When  he  reached,  the^  .middl' 
t'of.  the  'Btream,- '..ti\i  ;oourhge..; failed  ,;hlr. 
'  and  i  he  began  to  cry;  iGollaher,  call^' 
"'  to  Mm  to  keep  his  ejjS  riveted,  on  thj 
j  trfeel'a'nd  not  '(Jarfe'to-Jook  down.'jasuH1 
i;-wtiu)d  fall  sure/;':  LinjColp  paid  ho  heel 
to  him,  but  cast'  hjfS  aye  down.,  to  -se; 
his'tl  how  far. .he  ...would  fall.   He  leu 
Gon'aher,.selzed.  a,*yoateore  b^anqh  em 
^held1  it  out  to  UTncOln.  By  this  .mean 


Tn^irs   nf   onnHrio-  m'a  r\lc 


I -Lincoln  was  drawn  ou'b  of,  the  ■  ,-w ate. 
P  having  suffered  nothing  mote^seriou 
;  than  a  fright  add  A  vthoTQUgh  drenejifhfi 
1  The  boys  we'r*  afraid- tq,>  go  home' wit' 
'hp  slsrn?  of  thotr  dangerous  experlen* 
,on.  thenv  oo  both.  topk'^Cf', their ilti** 
■find' laying  thenv  ■ln.-.,.the<  .surt  aim... 
[.them  ito  dry.  "  T^.&y.  ejtabted  P«e>ftnsp- 
Ftrbrn\each  other,  .-.arid,  the  prtrr 
EneU'heV  fever  -kn,ewVtb*  -  a to 
-  I'^tfeScafie  from  .1 

•ttliax  ratUevS.aWjjPBBJ^ 


as 


the;;  si 


_tlng.  the,  floiWra-lLonce;  a 
ft/  Btlok .  tr.arcnea,'..;\il)-   to  .  . 
whence  the  hoiac  darjtq.  -Lincoln's^p 
'.panion  just  .had  tlmh  to  *eiice;  hitritWr 
•a  big  rattlef  >Wen.t  gliding,  down  the,*. 
The  -oay's  -ta^i^tfciiatririBeinlsnt^.accj&i 
Mng'to  Mr.  Gollahet;  waa  to  .stiana.at^t 
top;  of 'the, Wit  and  roll  the  th'In.-ro" 
atones  ddwn-.  and  toten-  to  the.  spl 
.  as-.fhey  -structf  the-wUter.-  T;he :<BC\\xn&&P, 
'peared'.to  delight  UttK*  Lincoln  amazing 
,ly,  v  Another  .jtpttH  '■k" 
lonely    time.' 'Jwa-d;," ,  vw. ••?»«*«*' •  ifTC*"j 
across '  the-',  waterman?' watoh  them- :$.t 
.theyait'lppgd  someUD^'eB:fpr  y^r,ds.,,;..  .-' 
!:    IiS>poaklng  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  ;Mr 
■Qollahe-r.' said  he  .Was  the  poorest  ma.i 
t h a  t  ever .  kept  houa^'iV^heh '  he r  bodghw 
,  a  pleoe  of  lied  3i<  always  loaded  It 
with  ■.nT^ffa'^'^.^im!''.:  -th«vf4&y/W$ 
!  mbrt^ages';.-feU  diie^  \?a»  the  day  Tom 
moVed, .^Off'.-to' "  repeat  ,:^tiie;.  %)i:peti§n6b 
some- other  place,  It  Was  this  improvl- 
dojice,  together  with  the  repqrtB'ot  ,ari 
Arcadia .  beyond    the   Ohio}   tha,t  led 


,'  Bait  .'river  to  the .  lirtd/  /W&lcb  -"he'.^esH 
'-'pecte'd-  to  see  flo-wlji^fW^tmllk-^n^ 

rh-oriiey.  . .  >  -■'•-.       ''  ,:v:'i 

i  panidte  Of  Llri'eOln  'to  .thelrinhl^dien'ihdi 
grlindch'Udreh  differ  ire  some^pa*  Ubulflrs] 
from  the  retollebtlonB^i',:Mr..<^9,nAh^TO 
The. Matter  declares Hha't;Lfnr#i'n..Wfls;/vM 
three-year-old',  boy. . <itfh>eh'  he  first  Atom 
him,  and  that  the  Lincolns  wereccoreM 
par-atlvely  recent  •  arrival;*    when  'Mi$i 
parents  floated  up  tonhe1' w^lied  :J'a'nrl-,:3 
inf.  '3ome  of  the'O'tih'^r  •'•Old'':iresfld'fth'^ 
<Haim  that  Lincoln  Wvas -not  more  ithanj 
-  two  ■  m6nths  old:  and  fth^t-  tyls^rngthsr 
.■walked  ■■  baretooteftsti^V^i^iM'^t?*!' 
i  SlodgenVlllei  ';helari%^the^b^fe.'.in'f^ei 
'armsj  Mr.l.^rtlettvigia^'fel'.^^^iS^ 
w  a  s '  born .  1  nv  the.  jB  $tty:Mb.  (ttefftfe 'Yf&l&.i 
■  Ington,  county,  bu-fcJtth*  ^lityMitySrfflih 
s  to  ry  a  ,*Oi  acid  es  ■  vwith '.:  'th  Calorie  \<6oHa  aMj 
MK  iiit.rcifisty.  .•  .     ■■' ' ^y>'^r^(;.O^i- 


Ahratfiam  Lincoln  ^isi^he'-ne*";^*. 
.'htti^Jt'-bat  He.  rriabai;aih6'd^'that:^thlB.;>fleV 


ibb^'  with -  long  legp 

"sjr.^'t .  aa-  thunde 

-jokes/  ?feu-t.'':selda'Efjt  „ 
'.well ,  o'n;  horsebajfekj  iptd^eSpJ^jBi^ 
■  zontal  bars,  i  At .e'chooiiilierw}^-.., 
from'  qjther  ooya  Jh  .th^HC-waB-;.. 
-canght  throwing 'wada,;,/Both  'Mr- 


Stye  Jfowitork  ®tttWs 


One  of  The  Times'b 


Good  Lineage    correspondents  ex- 


ward  of  evidence  that  proved  Lincoln's 
origin  was  not  humble,  or  at  least  not 
humble  In  the  sense  commonly  as- 
sumed. That  his  parents  were  almost 
penniless  and  that  his  early  days  were 
passed  in  poverty  is  undeniable  and  no- 
body wants  or  has  attempted  to  deny  it. 
What  now  Is  dinted  Is  that  he  came  of 
stock  that  for  generations  had  been  of 
the  class  most  conveniently  described  as 
"poor  whites." 

As  a  matter  of  demonstrated  fact  the 
Lincolns  from  whom  ne  came  had  for 
generations  been  men  of  substance  as 
well  as  of  repute,  and  his  father's  drop 
in  social  status  was  an  accident  of  or- 
phaned boyhood. 

Why  should  anybody  object  to  having 
the  character  and  ability  of  Lincoln  un- 
derstandable instead  of  almost  miracu- 
lous?  The  laws  of  descent  as  well  as  of 
heredity  apply  to  men  exactly  as  they 
do  to  animals,  and  nobody  expects  the 
latter  to  be  of  high  quality  if  they  come 
of  imperfect  or  degenerate  stock. 
|    Our  correspondent  said  truly  enough 
!  that  Lincoln  had  many  besides  Lincolns 
1  in  his  lineage,  and  that  there  was  in 
his  veins  not  much  blood  of  the  iron- 
master   Lincolns    recently  discovered. 
Presumably   he    owed    much    to  those 
other  ancestors,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  or  even  any  of  them  belonged  to 
Ithe  "poor  white"  group. 
;    The  claims  of  high  ancestry  can  be 
and  often  are  grotesquely  exaggerated, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  despised  when 
reasonably  made  and  treated  as  an  ob- 
ligation, not  as  a  basis  of  privileges 
unearned. 
U>> "  •' "  " 


Is  Not 
to  Be  Despised. 


pressed  displeasure 
yesterday  at  the  re- 
cent   bringing  for- 
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MY  ANCESTORS — A.  LINCOLN 


My  grandfather's  christian  name  was  Abraham.  He 
had  four  brothers :  Isaac,  Jacob,  John,  and  Thomas.  They 
were  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  came  from  Berks 
(County).  The  lineage  has  been  traced  no  farther  back 
than  this.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  Eng- 
land family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  christian  names  in  both  fami- 
lies, such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham, 
and  the  like.  The  family  were  originally  Quakers  though 
in  later  times  they  have  fallen  from  the  peculiar  habits 
of  that  people.1 

Grandfather  and  some  if  not  all  the  others  in  early  life 
removed  to  Rockingham  County,  Virginia.  So  far  as  known 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  John  are  still  in  Virginia. 
Isaac  went  to  a  place  where  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  join  and  his  descendants  are  still  in  that  region. 
Thomas  came  to  Kentucky  to  Fayette  County,  I  think, 
where  as  I  understand,  after  many  years  he  died,  whence 
his  descendants  went  to  Missouri. 

I  remember  a  long  time  ago  seeing  Austin  and  Davis 
Lincoln  said  to  be  sons  of  Hannaniel  or  Hannaneal  Lin- 
coln who  was  said  to  have  been  cousin  of  my  grandfather. 

My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated 
from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about 
1781  or  2,  where  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  killed  by 
Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring 
to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.*  The  story  of  his  death  and 
of  Uncle  Mordecai,  then  fourteen  years  old,  killing  one 
of  the  Indians  is  the  legend  more  strongly  than  all  others 
imprinted  upon  my  mind  and  memory.  Grandfather  left 
a  widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  family  re- 
sided in  Washington  County,  Kentucky. 

The  eldest  son,  Mordecai,  remained  in  Kentucky  till  late 
in  life  when  he  removed  to  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  where 
soon  after  he  died  and  where  several  of  his  descendants 
still  remain.  My  Uncle  Mordecai  had  three  sons:  Abra- 
ham, James,  and  Mordecai.  His  two  sons  there  now  (1848) 
are  Abraham  and  Mordecai  and  their  post  office  is  La 
Harpe. 

The  second  son,  Josiah,  farther  back  than  my  recollec- 
tion went  from  Kentucky  to  a  place  on  Blue  River,  now 
within  Hancock  County,  Indiana.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  in  a  great  many  years  and  whether  he  is  now  living 
I  cannot  say.  My  recollection  of  what  I  have  heard  is 
that  he  has  several  daughters  and  only  one  son,  Thomas. 
Their  post  office  is  Corydon,  Harrison  County,  Kentucky. 
I  often  saw  Uncle  Mordecai,  and  Uncle  Josiah  but  once  in 
my  life,  but  I  never  resided  near  either  of  them. 

The  eldest  sister,  Mary,  married  Ralph  Crume  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Kentucky,  and  some  of  her  descendants  are 
known  to  be  in  Breckinridge  County,  Kentucky.  The  sec- 
ond sister,  Nancy,  married  William  Brumfield  and  her 
family  are  not  known  to  have  left  Kentucky. 

Thomas,  my  father,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia.  By  the  very  early  death 
of  his  father  and  the  very  narrow  circumstances  of  his 
mother,  even  in  childhood  he  was  a  wandering  laboring 


boy,  and  grew  up  literally  without  an  education.  He 
never  did  more  than  to  bunglingly  write  his  own  name. 
Before  he  was  grown  he  passed  one  year  as  a  hired  hand 
with  his  Uncle  Isaac  on  Watauga,  a  branch  of  the  Holston 
River.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  his  Uncle 
Isaac  residing  at  Watauga.  Getting  back  into  Kentucky 
and  having  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  married 
Nancy  Hanks  in  the  year  1806.  She  was  also  born  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  relatives  of  hers  by  the  name  of  Hanks  and  of 
other  names  now  reside  in  Coles,  in  Macon,  and  in  Adams 
County,  Illinois,  also  in  Adams  County,  Iowa.  John  Hanks 
who  now  engineers  the  "rail  enterprise"  at  Decatur  is  a 
first  cousin  of  my  mother.  My  parents  were  of  undis- 
tinguished or  second  families  perhaps  I  should  say. 

Father  removed  to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana, in  the  Autumn  of  1816.  The  removal  was  partly  on 
account  of  slavery  but  chiefly  on  account  of  difficulty  with 
land  titles  in  Kentucky.  In  the  Autumn  of  1818,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  my  mother  died. 

A  year  afterwards  my  father  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johns- 
ton at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  a  widow  with  three 
children  of  her  first  marriage.  She  proved  a  good  and 
kind  mother  to  me.  There  were  no  children  of  this  sec- 
ond marriage.  My  father's  residence  continued  in  the 
same  place  in  Indiana  until  1830. 

March  1,  1830,  my  father  and  family,  with  the  families 
of  the  two  daughters  and  sons-in-law  of  my  stepmother, 
left  the  old  homestead  in  Indiana  and  came  to  Illinois. 
Our  mode  of  conveyance  was  wagons  drawn  by  ox-teams 
and  I  drove  one  of  the  teams.  We  reached  the  County  of 
Macon,  and  stopped  there  some  time  within  the  month 
of  March.  My  father  and  family  settled  a  new  place  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sangamon  River,  at  the  junction  of 
the  timberland  and  the  prairie,  about  ten  miles  westerly 
from  Decatur. 

The  sons-in-law  were  temporarily  settled  in  other 
places  in  the  county.  In  the  autumn  all  hands  were  greatly 
afflicted  with  ague  and  fever  to  which  they  had  not  been 
used  and  by  which  they  were  greatly  discouraged,  so  much 
so  that  they  determined  on  leaving  the  county.  They  re- 
mained, however,  through  the  succeeding  winter  of  the 
very  celebrated  "deep  snow"  of  Illinois. 

My  father  with  his  own  family  and  others  mentioned, 
had,  in  pursuance  to  their  intention,  removed  from  Macon 
to  Coles  County.  He  is  still  living  in  Coles  County,  Illi- 
nois, being  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  (1848).  His 
post  office  is  Charleston,  Coles  County,  Illinois.* 


1.  The  Berks  County  Lincolns  now  are  known  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  the  New  England  Lincolns. 

2.  Duly  authorized  records  now  establish  grandfather  Lincoln's 
death  in  1786. 

3.  Thomas  Lincoln  died  January,  1851. 

Editor's  Note — This  number  of  Lincoln  Lore  contains  the  first  of  a 
series  of  autobiographical  sketches  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  bulletin. 
Every  word  used  is  just  as  Lincoln  wrote  it  with  the  exception  of 
substituting  the  first  person  for  the  third  person  as  used  by  Lincoln 
in  the  sketches  he  prepared  for  John  L.  Scripps  in  1859.         L.  A.  W. 


"SAL1  OF  EARTH" 

Story  of  Emancipator  by 
Harvey  H.  Smith  Denies  They 
Were  "Poor  Whites." 


BY  JAMES  WALDO  FAWCETT. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  123  years 
ago  today.  The  date  Is  uncontroverted, 
but  as  to  just  where  and  under  what 
conditions  he  was  ushered  into  the 
world  there  is  question  and  debate. 

According  to  his  own  story,  the  place 
of  the  Emancipator's  nativity  was  a 
lean-to  log  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek,  Har- 
din County,  Kentucky.  Hence  the 
familiar  legend  of  his  humble  origin, 
poverty-stricken  boyhood  and  un- 
tutored youth — a  page  of  romance  with 
which  every  American  is  acquainted. 

For  60  years  there  was  no  contradic- 
tion of  either  Lincoln's  own  statement 
or  the  repetitions  of  it  in  the  innumer- 
able biographies  of  him  penned  by 
other  men. 

But  now,  in  his  recently  published 
book,  "Lincoln  and  the  Lincolns,"  Har- 
vey H.  Smith,  himself  a  native  of  Har- 
din County,  born  within  seven  miles  of 
the  property  once  owned  by  Lincoln's 
father,  has  flatly  and  convincingly  de- 
clared that  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  one  of  the  base- 
less myths  of  history. 

Book  Brims  With  Details. 

Mr.  Smith's  opinion,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  dismissed  without 
serious  consideration.  His  book  is  a 
remarkable  work.  It  brims  with  details 
which  no  other  writer  has  collected. 
The  author  certainly  knows  very  inti- 
mately the  people  from  among  whom 
Lincoln  came.  No  other  study  of  the 
martyred  President's  background  is 
nearly  so  complete.  Mr.  Smith  justly 
may  claim  to  be  a  competent  authority 
on  the  early  phases  of  Lincoln's  career. 
He  has  had  peculiar  advantages  of 
temperament,  environment  and 
training. 

The  Lincolns  were  not  "poor  whites." 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  of  "the 
salt  of  the  earth."  They  belonged  to 
"the  most  remarkable  race  of  emigrants 
who  had  ever  *  *  *  made  a  single 
trek  In  America."  Mr.  Smith  says: 
"Before  1900,  their  descendants,  born 
in  Kentucky,  had  produced  69  native 
Kentucky  ministers,  ambassadors  and 
consuls  to  foreign  countries;  22  Fed- 
eral and  18  Confederate  generals  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  There  were 
also  eight  Speakers  of  the  Congress, 
nine  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  71  governors  of 
States,  two  Presidents  of  the  Senate 
and  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederacy  *  *  *  Those 
who  find  ground  and  feel  it  opportune 
to  regard  the  lowly  birth  from  which 
Lincoln  sprang,  with  abounding  igno- 
rance, should  feel  it  truly  unfortunate 
that  the  nation  was  not  afflicted  at  that 
time  with  more  of  the  same  misfor- 
tunes." 

The  Lincolns  or  Linkhorns  may  be  j 
traced  back  to  the  Germany  of  the  j 
Middle  Ages,  and  Lincoln  himself,  ac-  | 
cording  to  Kimball's  "Genealogy,"  was 
a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  The 
American  branch  of  the  clan  derives 
from    Samuel    Lincoln    of  Hlngham, 
England,   who  migrated  to  Hingham, 
Mass..   "to  escape  religious  proscrip- 


tions '  then  prevailing  in  England." 
All  Conspicuous. 

Samuel  Lincoln  had  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  "whose  offspring  were 
important  and  more  or  less  conspicuous 
in  the  Revolutionary  War."  Levi  Lin- 
coln Samuels  grandson,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Jefferson,  and  his  Attorney 
General  "  His  son,  Levi,  was  a  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  Levis 
brother,  Enoch,  was  a  Governor  ot 
Maine.  ,,      .  . 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  who  was 
"an  industrialist  and  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  politics."  Mordecai  s  son, 
Mordecai,  migrated  to  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  "where  he  became  prom- 
inent as  a  miller  and  iron  master." 
His  son,  John,  resided  near  what  is 
now  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  which  neigh- 
,  borhood  also  lived  the  Hanks  family. 

John  Lincoln's  son,  Capt.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  served  in  the  Virginia  Militia 
i  under  Gov.  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Revo- 
lution.   He  appeared  in  Kentucky  in 

1780,  worth  $18,000  in  cash,  and  ac- 
|  quired  land  in  Kenton,  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Hardin  Counties.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  about  5,800 
acres.  He  was  shot  by  an  Indian  on 
his  Jefferson  County  farm  and  his 
widow  subsequently  avenged  him  by 
killing  his  assassin. 

This  paternal  grandmother  of  the 
President  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Bersheba  Her- 
riot,  and  she  was  of  French  lineage. 
She  was  "managing"  and  "wise,"  and 
though  "she  did  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  book  learning,"  she  "used  goud 
language  in  her  conversation."  She 
was  an  Episcopalian.  Her  children  were 
five  in  number  and  she  was  an  excel- 
lent mother  to  them.  She  died  in  1833, 
aged  about  85  or  90. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  the  third  son, 
fourth  child,  of  Capt.  Abraham  and 
Bersheba  Lincoln.  He  married  Nancy 
Hanks  on  September  21,  1805,  and  the 
Emancipator  was  their  first  son,  second 
child. 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  not  in  any  respect  a  poor  man 
or  shiftless  lazy  and  "no  account,"  as 
he  has  ueen  represented.  He  did  not 
have  great  advantages,  but  those  which 
were  his  lot  he  grasped  with  decision. 

Mason  and  Surveyor. 

He  owned  a  farm  on  Knob  Creek,  a 
farm  on  Nolin  Creek,  the  farm  on  Mill 
Creek  where  his  celebrated  son  really 
was  born,  and  other  property.  He  was 
a  good  carpenter,  millwright,  cabinet- 
maker, mason  and  surveyor.  He  had 
an  interest  in  political  matters,  served 
on  juries  (as  early  as  1808),  took  part 
in  civic  enterprises  of  various  kinds, 
and  was  well  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bors. He  had  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
other  farm  stock.  He  bought  county 
warrants  at  a  discount. 

He  was  the  surveyor  and  promoter  of 
the  first  proper  road  in  Hardin  County, 
and  was  a  petitioner  for  at  least  four 
other  roads.  He  was  an  occasional 
deputy  law  officer,  an  appraiser  of  es- 
tates and  a  supervisor  of  public  works. 
He  "was  never  at  any  time  called  a 
poor  man  in  Hardin  County."  Neither 
was  he  ignorant  or  unlettered.  "He 
could  read  and  write  his  name  and 
make  estimates  on  buildings,"  and  he 
"was  accommodating  and  pleasant, 
ready  to  do  one  a  favor  and  had  the 
reputation  of  meeting  his  promises." 
He  .  in  able,  self-sufficient,  respec- 
table citizen,  popular  among  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  of  good  report 
among  strangers. 

The  President's  mother  was  staying 
with  her  foster-parents,  the  Berrys,  at 
Burlington,  Washington  County,  short- 
ly before  her  son's  birth,  while  her  hus- 
band was  in  Bourbon  County  working 
and  doing  jury  duty.  In  December  or 
January,  Thomas  Lincoln  returned  to 
Burlington,  and  from  that  settlement 
proceeded,  with  his  wife,  to  his  farm 
on  Mill  Creek,  where  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born. 
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IHE  Lj2IC0L£  mNC^STKY  OF  ABRaKAI  LINCOLN 

AND 

CELlA  LINCOLN  S/OTER 
TH^  LINCOLN ' 3  ZUR0P5AN  mNCTSTRY: 


The  earliest  English  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  myself,  who  has 
been  definitely  identified  with  the  family  is  the  Robert  Lincoln  of 
Hingham,  England,  who  made  his  will  in  1540.     He  died  in  1543.    His  son, 
Robert,  was  also  a  resident  of  Hingham,  where  the  family  had  lived  for 
several  generations.    His  will  was  drawn  on  January  14,  1556,  giving  the 
names  of  his  children  as  Richard,  John,  Katherine  and  Agnes,     Richard  had 
H-son,  Edward,  who  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Lincoln,     Samuel  was  the  first 
of  the  Lincoln  ancestors  in  America.    He  was  baptized  in  the  Hingham 
Parish  Church  in  England.     There  also  his  grandfather,  Richard  Lincoln, 
was  buried  in  the  "middle  isle"  of  the  church.     The  prominence  of  his 
burial  place,  puts  him  in  the  class  known  as  "the  gentry"  or  gentlemen. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Hingham,  Norfolk  County,  England,  has 
become  an  European  Lincoln  shrine.     In  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  church, 
there  was  unveiled  on  October  15,  1919 ,  a  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  "Volk' 
Under  the  bust,  engraved  in  stone,  one  may  read  the  inscription:     "In  this 
parish  for  many  generations,  lived  the  Lincoln's  ancestors  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  whom  greatest  of  that  lineage,  many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  erected  this  memorial,  in  the  hope  that  for  all  ages,  between 
that  land  and  this  land  and  for  all  lands,  there  shall  be  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all."     In  T7illiam  E.  Barton's  "The  Lineage  of  the 
Lincolns'",  he  traces  the  "Lincolns"  to  the  city  of  "Lincoln"  the  capital 
of  Lincolnshire,  England.     The  name  is  very  old  and  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  Roman  occupation.     In  this  picturesque  and  historic  county,  the  name 
of  "Lincoln"  as  a  surname  arose , 

CA1I3EL  LINCOLN: 

Those  who  sought  knowledge  of  the  "Lincolns1 "  in  England  were 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  facility  with  which  their  first  information 
was  obtained.    Hingham  in  Massachusetts  was  the  child  of  Hingham,  in 
Norfolk  County,  England,  and  there  the  search  of  the  genealogists  began* 
They  learned  that  Samuel  Lincoln  came  to  America.    He  came  on  the  "Rose  of 
Yarmouth",  sailing  April  8,  1637.    He  was  born  1619  and  was  It  years  of 
age  at  this  time  and  had  learned  the  trade  of  weaver.    He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  New  England  and  became  a  resident  of  Hingham,  I.assachusetts, 
named  for  the  old  home  in  England,     He  helped  to  build  the  oldest  house 
of  worship  in  continual  use,  now  standing  in  the  nation,, 

Samuel  married  Martha  Lyford  and  they  had  a  family  of  eleven  children 
all  born  before  Massachusetts  became  a  Royal  Colony.     Their  fourth  child 
was  I'ordecai,  our  second  ancestor  in  America. 

Ifey  3,  1649 ,  Samuel,  then  a  "mariner"  purchased  from  Cornelius > 
Cantleberry  of  Hingham,  a  dwelling  house  with  two  acres  of  land  adjoining. 
(From  Suffolk  County  deeds.)     This  was  probably  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
This  place  expanded  to  five  acres  and  was  situated  near  the  present  rail- 
road station.     The  house  dissappeared  long  ago,  but  a  part  of  the  homestead 
was  occupied  until  recently. •  By  trade,  Samuel  was  as  has  been  said,  a 
weaver,  but  he  was  also  known  «nd  designated  <*s  a  "mariner."    He  died  in 
Hingham  May  26,  1690  at  the  age  of  71  years, 


govenor,  "Levi  Lincoln,  Jr  "  and  ^general,   "Levi  Lincoln", 

1923,  -over  3,000  Lincoln^  we?e  ifSSdta  ^nf h^0'2?"'    Up  to  tL 
of  the  Lincoln  Family,-'  -Listed  m  the  "TCaldo  Lincolns",  "History 

in  1  3of  ?herl  wSf sl^bf tL°^^  ?T.of  Hlngham  was  celebrated 
Honorable  Solomon  Lincoln  was  the  o?ator  nf^00^"  °n  the  voti^  lis^ 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  to SJ^    °f  the  day*     Fifty  ^ear*s  later  on 
orator.     Two  of  the  three  office^  «?  ??°n  S  SOn?  Solocion*  ^.  was  the 
"Lincolns"\  6  oiilcers  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  were 

home  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  v  ,i  ?^      rf  °    ' ?f muel  Lincoln's"  early 
remains  and  those  of  his  wife  are  Zt  18  ^kely  that  Samuel  Lincoln's 

are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  LarSes?  se^^ff y  £Urial  lot*  where  the^ 
were  disturbed  when  highway  conltSrtlL  flo      J  i  Wh°Se  restir^  Places 
granite  monument  back  of Serhv  ?nJS2™    +  de^anded  mo^  room,     A  tall 
remains  were  olaced      ?L  l  ^L        emy  stands  over  a  vault  in  which  the 
first  settlers,  The  °ttPker  wa£  ^eeted  in  1831  in  memory  of  the 
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Lincoln^f^  son  of  Samuel  and  Hartha 

Scituate,  msaaehSStti;  '(daSs  frornlc??^^^  No^mber2S,  1727,  at 
In  1691,  he  purchased  one  hal?  of-  *  <J Cltua*e  rec°~ds  and  gravestones), 
so  much  land  on  each  s ml  6?  the  s?r^T  as  'lBound  Brook"  ond'olso 

mills.    Also  a  c«rt-wav thJSnS  +5 trfamJ>  for  making  dams  «nd  setting  up 
earth,  clay  and  Save^were  c^t^V^  wh???  timber>  stone'  Planks, 
April    28,  1719?g(?rom  ?S£oSS  Ponntv^  5H1S'e  ™S  deed  en^d 
built  a  house  and  l™ed  iClS ty  deeds) .     Soon  after  this  Mordecai 

house  is  still  standi,  alSou^h  altered^^i  f  ^  1±f\  The 
son  in  1717  is  still  standim      t.  i  Ji  J  ?s    ^lso  a  house  he  bullt  for  a 
acres  of  salt  u^lh  ^^^i^^  ^  add*d  to  his  real  estate  twelve 
of  upland  near  "Bouid  Bro^''^  aCTe  of  uPland?  also  ten  acres 

deeds  he  is  lescri^d  bl  1,  ^  aSreS  °f,Salt  marshe     In  the^ 

utilized  and  improved      One  m??i  He  ?V^d  three  sites  which  he 

brook  splits  to  ta    n  is         L  ^  ?aS  "t    Turtle  Island".    Here  the 
sufficient  power  to^rS  a  tr?o  h*L^  d*™lrf         ^  branch  he  obtained 
he  obtained  by  smeltinS  bo^Son^^- ^  Whl°?  t0  for^e  the  iron>  w»ich 
town  of  Pembroke/    Toil  const i?ntor+^hlCh  was,  ^ught  from  the  neighboring 
he  was  the  proprietor      Slf  tl  ?  H°~^lled  ^-works,  of  which 
accurately  describes  him      "  o  L  .5  8°°^  °ld  na?e  of  blaoksmith  more 
ship  are  still  preserved'  intht  nif^^113  Said  to  be  of  hls  workman 
two  lower  mills  he  utilized  fo?  lit  h<T  6  *?e  £aYe  to  his  son,  Is^ac. 
charcoal  from  the  o      fumacf Tav  Itlll  ffiat  m±1}S~    B±tS  of  slaS  ^d 
owned  an  interest  in  a  b5£  mill^nJ  11  ??nSeen  aJ  TUJtie  Island'     He  - 
and  corn  mill,  besides  one  aoll \r  t    5  1711  was  taxed  for  an  iron-works 
acres  of  pasture.  9  re  °f  meadow*  three  acres  of  farm  and  thirty 

-ingham11  in^If S  S^^WmJ         ^onea  as  u  foot  soldier  at 

death,  property  which'was^aoppaided  It  30^  S?C.Upa^i0nS         left  at  his 

a^diaea  at  3099.     His  will  is  found  in  T7aldo 


The 
.lso 


Lincoln's,  "History  of  the  Lincoln  family". 


Ifordecai  married  in  16L5,  Sarah  Jones,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
IThitman  Jones,     This  is  the  first  time  the  name  of  Abraham  first  came  into 
the  Lincoln  far.ily.     Six  children  were  born  to  this"  marriage,     The  eldest 
being  Ifordecai,  Jr.,  our  third  ancestor  in  America.     After  Sarah's  death, 
he  married  Mrs.  nary  (Hobart)  Chap in. 

Their  tombstones  made  of  slate  are  well  preserved  and  can  be  seen  in 
Groveland  cemetery  near  Scituate,  Massachusetts.     These  are  the  earliest 
definitely  marked  graves  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  forebears,, 

MORD^CAI  LINCOLN,  £R. : 

Ifordecai  Lincoln,  Jr.  son  of  Ifordecai,  Sr.  and  Sarah  Jones  was  born 
April  24,  16L6  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts.     He  died  Hay  12,  1736  at  nmitv, 
Pennsylvania.    By  his  father's  will,  he  inherited  110  pounds  in  money. 
He  moved  to  Freehold ,  New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Hannah  Saltar.  He 
purchased  400  acres  of  land  from  his  father-in-law,  Richard  Sal tar,  who 
owned  several  mills.     Court  records  refer  to  Richard  Sal  tar  as  "King's" 
attorney  and  later  he  became  a  justice  and  then  a  judge.    He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  assembly.     Richard  Sal tar'  s  wife  was  Sarah  Bowne,  the  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Bowne  and  Lydia  Holmes  Bowne  and  the  grand- daughter  of 
Obadiah  Holmes,  who  was  publicly  whipped  in  Boston  for  preaching  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  established  church.    He  was    indicted  by  the  grand  jury  at 
New  Plymouth  for  holding  meetings  from  house  to  house  on  Lord's  Day,  con- 
trary to  orders  of  the  court.     Among  the  members  of  the  court  which,  tried 
him  were  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden*    He  later  became  a  minister  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church, 

In  1720,  Ifordecai  moved  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  county  of  Coventry.. 
He  lived  here  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  moving  to  Philadelphia  County, 
where  he  served  as  a  road  surveyor.     His  wife,  Hannah,  died  here  and  two 
years  later  he  purchased  a  300  acre  tract  of  land.    He  built  a  new  home 
here  and  it  is  still  standing,  being  a  stone  structure .     This  is  the  most 
important  landmark  of  Lincolns'  ancestors  in  Pennsylvania.    He  passed 
away  three  years  after  the  house  was  completed.    His  oldest  son,  John, 
our  fourth  ancestor  in  America,  was  20  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,. 
John  inherited  300  acres  of  land  in  riddle sex  County,  New  Jersey,  from 
his  father. 

JOHN  LINCOLN: 

John  Lincoln,  son  of  Ifordecai  Jr„  and  Hannah  (Sal tar)  Lincoln  was 
bom  in  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  Hay  3,  1716,     He  died  in  November  1778  on 
Linville  Creek,  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,     He  was  known  as  "Virginia 
John".     His  will  was  probated  in  Rockingham  County,  June22,  1779  and  is 
preserved  nt  Staunton,  Virginia.    He  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  my  great  great  great  grandfather.    He  married  Rebecca  (Flowers) 
Lforris,  a  widow.,  July  5,  1743,  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania*    To  chis 
union  Wets  born  five  cons  «nd  four  daughters.     The  eldest  being  Abraham, 
the  grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President,  and  the  third  being 
Jncob,  my  great  great  grandfather,     ^ight  of  the  children  were  bora  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  in  Virginia.    John  Lincoln  purchased  600  acres  of 
lwJid  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  in  176b 0  The 
urge  to  move  into  Virginia  was  probably  inspired  by  the  Boone's  with 
which  families  the  Lincoln' s  had  inter-married.     It  is  believed  that  it 


w«s  the  Boone  family  and  especially  Daniel  Boone  who  urged  the  oldest 
son  of  John  Lincoln  and  some  of  his  brothers  to  migrate  to  Kentucky, 


JACOB  LINCOLN: 


Jacob,  however,  remained  in  Virginia*     John  Lincoln  lived  long  enough 
to  see  his  grandson,  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  President,  to  grow  to 
the  age  of  six  years* 

.  The  outstanding  monument  in  Rockingham  County,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Virginia  Lincolns    is  the  large  colonial  dwelling  built  in  the  year  ISOo" 
by  Jacob  Lincoln,  my  great  great  grandfather,  and  brother  of  the  President's 
grandfather.     It  occupies  the  very  spot  where  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  oorn.     One  who  visits  the  site  and  observes  the  broad  &<-res 
°5?e.  possession  of  the  Lincolns'  will  not  be  mistaken  about  the  olace 
Y^h+ihe  -lnc°lns>  occupied  in  colonial  Virginia,     The  records  also  reveal 
that  they  were  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  families  in  the 

K  +L  c  !°ry  of+tbe  c°1jnty.     The  graves  of  John  and  Rebecca  Lincoln  are 
m  tne  some  cemetery,  but  are  not  marked. 


In  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  the  President  great  gr-ndfath 
ftsXS;     H1S  grandfather  ;-brah"m         — ieS  -d  lis  father, 


er, 


JOHN  LINCOLN i 


4_ -i     _  (The  wiJl  of  John  Lincoln  can  be  found  in  "Jaldo  Lincolns,  "History  of 

^       e°f  ?o  nHHe  WiluGd  }and  t0  MS  Wife^  Rebecca»  f°*  :i?et?me 

Sfore hie  death. chlldren-    He  also  made  Sifts  of  land  to  his  children 

L^COUS- - GRMTDF  ATHER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT? 

1744    iS^v^f0^'  ?°n  °f  John  331(1  ^becca  Lincoln  was  born  I.fey  13, 
Kp^iipS  County,  Pennslyvania.     He  died  in  1788  in  Jefferson  County, 

ViKinS'rPl??t72nt  u°  Vlr^in1ia  with  his  father.    He  was  a  Captain  in  the 

m^lt-a:    He         called  Captain  also  at  a  court  martial  in 
n^2?*on'  Virginia,  in  1776  and  appears  ag«in  as  Captain  in  the  Augusta 
County?  records  m  1777  and  in  Rockingham  County,  records  in  1779  He 
received  from  his  father  200  acres  of  land  *nd  purchased  52  acres  more  adjoin- 
ww,  +SL    «        *Wife£  who  was  Bathsheba  Herring,  sold  this  land  in  17SO 
when  they  removed  to  Kentucky  where  according  to  Daniel  3oone's  survey 

?°^rr  owned  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  he  had  made  an  entry 
e^uiveLntlo8  O^C^OO?"  **  fr0m  his  V™ia  ^rm^OOC,  then 

After  removing  to  Kentucky,  he  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  160 
£2™  'ml hl?h  ?ntitled  him  to  400  acres  and  later  he  purchased  800  acres 
more,     i he  land  warrants  are  preserved  and  owned  by  the  University  of 
Chicago.    He  also  purchased  500  acres  of  land  in  Pendleton  County,  Kentucky. 
He  w«s  a  kinsman  oi  Daniel  Boone.     In  ray  1786  he  was  working  in  the  clear- 
S,Sk         ih^e  sons*  Ifol*decia,  Josiah  and  Thomas  when  he  was  shot  in 
ambush  by  an  Indian.    Lordecai,  the  oldest  son,  ran  to  the  cabin  for  a 
riile,  Josiah  ran  to  the  nearest  fort  for  assistance,  but  Thomas,  tie 

ZxTitn  '  TL°n  "ft?  P°int  of  bein£  seized  by  the  Indian  when  rordecai,  who 
had  secured  the  rifle  shot  the  Indian  and  Thomas  escaped    to  the  ca oin 
assistance  arrived  frqm  the  fort  and  the  Indians  were  driven  away? 


The  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to  the  oldest  son,  Horde cai,  and 
Thorn- s  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Isaac,   in  Kentucky.     The  appraisal  of 
his  estate  is  recorded  at  Bardstown.     It  is  believed  „hat  his  grave  is  in 
the  Long  Run  Cerretery.     The  118  pounds  which  Thomas  Lincoln  paid  in  cash 
for  his  iir proved  r  ill  Creek  farm  is  believed  to  have  come  to  him  after  the 
settlement  of  his  father's  estate, 

TTTOT v> S  LINCOLN — FATHER  OF  TH^  ^VrCTT^TTi 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  born  January  6,  1778  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia. 
He  died  January  17,  1851  in  Coles  County,  Illinois,  near  Charleston. 

On  June  12,  IE. 06,  he  married  Nancy  Hanks  in  Washington  County, 
Kentucky.     After  her  death  in  1818,  he  married  in  1819,  I.Irs.  Sarah  (Bush) 
Johnston.    He  was  listed  in  the  Washington  County  tax  lists  in  1795,  in  that 
s^rce  year  from  June  8th  to  July  7th,  we  find  him  serving  in  the  militia 
under  Lieutenant  George  "^wing.     He  has  been  accounted  for  in  Kentucky  records 
every  year  from  1795  until  his  departure  for  Indiana  in  1816.     In  179b, 
he  was  with  his  uncle  Isaac  in  Tennessee,     On  his  return  he  stopped  in 
Cumberland  County,  Kentucky  and  purchased  200  acres-  of  land.    He  probably 
occupied  this  land  for  one  year.,     In  1S02  he  gave  bond  as  constable  and 
made  a  good  and  legible  signature,  quite  certainly  made  the  same  hand  that 
mwde  his  later  ones.     In  the  latter  part  of  IS 02,  he  removed  to  Hardin 
County  and  there  was  regularly  on  the  tax  lists,  and  he  paid  his  taxes. 
He  wns  a  buyer  at  auction  sales  and  paid  cash  for  his  purchases.    He  guarded 
prisoners,  he  signed  petitions  for  new  roads,  he  served  on  juries E    He  had 
a    series  of  lawsuits  and  was  successful  in  them. 

On  September  3,  1803,  he  bought  his  I  till  Creek  farm,  near  the  farm 
of  his  sister  Nancy  Brumfield  with  whom  his  mother  spent  her  last  days. 
He  did  not  live  long  en  this  farm,  but  owned  it  until  1814, 

In  1806  he  returned  to  the  Beech  Fork  Settlement  and  married  Nancy 
Hanks.     Their  first  home  was  in  Elizabethtown,  County  seat  of  Hardin  County. 
In  1805,  he  purchased  the  Sinking  Spring  farm  where  "Abraham  Lincoln,  The 
President  was  born.     This  farm  was  lost  through  a  defective  title.  His 
fourth  and  last  farm  in  Kentucky  was  on  Knob  Creek  and  was  supposed  to  have 
contained  30  acres,  but  the  papers  in  an  injunction  suit  appear  to  imply 
that  it  was  230  acres.     In  1812  he  was  taxed  for  three  horses.     In  1813, 
for  two  and  in  1814  for  four,  one  of  them  a  stallion,     Of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  he  doubtless  had  his  portion.     In  1,16,  the  land  fell  into  litigation,, 
He  £*rew  weary  of  the  uncertainty  of  land  titles  and  felt  the  lure  of  Indiana. 
He  journeyed  there  with  his  fairily  in  the  autumn  of  1816.     In  the  spring 
of  that  year  he  had  been  appointed  road  surveyor.     In  Indiana,  their  new 
home  was  on  Pigeon  Creek,  In  Spencer  County.     They  remained  there  fourteen 
years.     There  Nancy  Hanks  died  and  was  buried.    Later  a  memorial  was  erected 
to  her  memory. 

The  Lincolns  removed  to  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1830  after  a  short 
residence  in  Itecon  County,  near  Decatur,  Thomas  Lincoln  removed  1  o  a  farm  in 
Coles  County,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  he  died. 

Thomas  Lincoln  always  paid  his  taxes  and  left  no  cebts  behird  him 
when  he  left  Kentucky,  Indiana,  or  T".,con  County,  Illinois,     He  was  a  good 
neighbor,  father  and  husband.     He  had  patience,  good  humor,  kindliness,  love 
of  fun,  which  was  believed  to  be  inherited  from  his  father.     He  and  Nancy 
were  devout  members  of  the  Baptist  church.     In  this  church  he  served  as 


I 


£  «  £  '  °5  5?  aS  rode™tor,  sometimes  as  referee,  in  matters  of  dispute 
Then  he  and  his  second  wife  departed  for  Illinois,  they  brought  their 

«r  n  —  1*?  WU5  J?6?-  They  later  ^carre  affiliated  wUh the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ"  in  Charleston,  Illinois.  wiurcn 

,h,Cfl  2!fide?  bein£  a  faroer,  Thomas  was  a  carpenter  and  a  good  one  for 

hio£e  £y?f  heL\Cf  £  VtS  ?Uilt  with  ^  ax  a^  ^t  a  nail?  bolt  or 
^ff  707  V       He  h?d  t5e.best  set  of  tools  in  the  county  and  as  early 
to    I    ,  V!an  employed  m  building  a  rill-dam  and  in  1806  he  was  hired 
rtJ£«  ZSZlS*t^6+on  *\  flat-boat,  building  the  boat  first.  Several 
J  0      0£nis  cabinet  work  are  still  in  existence.    Thomas  Lincoln  was 

SS^^^dfam^n^i^LS  ^6^Uilding  ?£  tne  P^eon  Church  if^etcer 
in  thi'log  me^tin5nhouIefaid  t0  nave  rriade  the  ^uloit  and  other  furniture 


a.  WP  nn^aLL^COl;Vdle^  before  his  son  Decame  ^ous  and  in  proportion 

as  we  come  to  know  the  LinoninQ'  -nri  +  ^        ^k-i  „  +     ^  x 

of  thP  phflt-H       IV  mi!  LjincP^ns    s-nd  to  be  able  to  form  some  judgement 

in  thl  S^^iS^^SS^9  We  find  Mm  to  have  been  dispensable 

oarents^S!"  h?^  if  W?at  he        partly  bec^u^  of  what  his  parents,  grand- 
parents and  his  remote  ancestors  were* 

jSi^S^g^^T  ^MDFATHER  AND  m  OF  THE  GhANDFAT^K 

Virginia COw^i;^2in?  +  Snn  °f  John  ^  ReDecca  Lincoln  of  Rockingham  County, 
Febfiaiv'-O ^a\b2^fT?ar^V01?»  "Pennslyvania,  November  6,  1751.    He  died 
dltes  Se  from  i ooh .«7J  leS  „Cf?ek>  Rockingham  County,  Virginia.  These 
to  vla?L  ,T  Jacob's  bible  and  his  gravestone.     He  accompanied  his  father 

Dorcasgpobe^'^e  ?e  ?a???d  the  rest  of  his  life>    After  his  marriage  to 
he  served  wTth  ?VU  6  built  a  sraa11  log  house,  where  he  left  his  wife  while 
tL  SI  ^  n    f      T?7;    S-WaS  a  Untenant  in  the  Continental  Army  during 
thlt  jlcob       ofn  ^1Ch^°f£lce  he  qualified  March  26,  1781.     It  is  stated  ° 
Mifn  in  Cinta in      served  thre e  months  as  lieutenant  in  the  Mcintosh  ram- 
of  fbr-h^ af^^  A jraham  Lincoln's  company  (his  brother  and  the  grandfather 
Silit?«  ™*  S col5)  ®nd  in  Colonel  3enjamin  Harris"  regiment  in  the  girginia 
^eLnt  ifn,    m\fr°ffi  sometime  in  July  1731,  about  four  months  as  lieu- 
^  ^  ;L  of^ln  2\crnard  ^«an's  company,  Colonel  Darke's  regiment  aid 
-ar  ^Lartrentlg%^J°rf0VmA    (I,have  copies  of  Jacob's  war  record  from 

David  PZ%^ll    aSh^^n'  D*  G°     Xt  was  while  he  was  aW  at  war  that 

"  '        g£eac  grandfather  was  born.    Later,  failing  to  get  help  to  liarvest 
in  %  wl  ^r°aS  Ll5Coln  took  her  baLy    to  the  field  and  laid  him  down 
nested bv         ™*  ai     w^.her         hands,  reaped  the  wheat.     A  neighbor 
w  .Jya    ?/S^e.  0n  lndlSnantly  to  her  father,  David  Roberston'i 

SCOlded  ^m  as  he  deserved,     David  Roberston  had  objected  to  the 
^ilZl  ?L? nd  wasn completely  reconciled,  however,  he  relented  and  sent  a 

So  ^f?pr+lH  °  CTar6Jor  tne  bably-     Later>  a  complete  reconciliation 

^^^^^f  between  Jacob  and  Dorcas  and  her  father.     In  a  document  dated 

^^.^^V  ?  ' .ld  Robertson'  conveyed  to  his  daughter,  Dorcas,  three 
negros,  Kate,  Squire  and  James  and  all  of  his  household  furniture. 

^rsrm  returned  from  the  war,  he  didn't  immediately  go  to  his 

?S+i«n  +    Sd    2    H16  SKallP°x  ln  the  army  and  he  feared  to  carry  the  in- 
cWp  n5  Mn+i  family-  .  Standing  far  away  and  shouting  he  called  for  a 
change  01  clotning,  which  Dorcas  carried  out  and  left  for  him  beside  the 


creek,  the  meantime  withdrawing  to  a  greater  distance.     Then  he  removed 
his  clothing,  buried,  it,  and  bathed  in  the  creek,  put  on  his  clean  raiment 
and  went  to  the  house  and  held  his  son,  David,  in  his  arms* 

It  was  this  son,  David,  with  whom  Abraham  .Lincoln,  the  President, 
ccrresponded  in  1848,  as  to  their  common  ancestry.     Jacob  received  a  gift 
of  lrnd  from  his  father  and  here  he  built  a  fine  brick  house,  not  farm  from 
the  log  cabin.     This  house  is  still  standing.     Jacob  and  Dorcas  ^incoln 
are  buried  in  a  family  graveyard  on  the  home  farm, 

DAVID  LOCOxjIT— I  Y  CfcTAT  GR/IIDFATHER  AND  |  IRST  COUSljj  OF  iHE  PRESIDENT ; 

David  Lincoln,  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorcas  Lincoln  was  born  June  28,  1781 
at  L5.nvill's  Creek,  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,    He  died  April  26,  1349 
at  Lacey  Springs,  Virginia.     He  married  Catherine  Bright  at  Lace/  Springs* 

David  Lincoln  served  in  the  war  of  1812,    He  enlisted  September  .1, 
1814,  and  served  as  private  in  Captain  Adam  Harasbarger f s  company  of 
Virginia  militia  and  was  discharged  December  1,  1814.     (I  have  the  war 
record  of  David  from  the  T.7ar  Department,  Washington,  D.  C). 

At  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  Congress,  he  obtained 
from  ex-governor,  KcDowell,  at  that  time  serving  as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  name  of  David  Lincoln,  my  great  grandfather. 
To  him  he  wrote  on  March  24,}  1848,  asking  about  their  common  relationship, 
He  received  a  reply  from  David  and  answered:     "There  is  no  longer  my  doubt, 
that  your  uncle  Abraham  and  my  grandfather  was  the  same  man, "    The  in- 
formation contained  in  these  letters  clearly  established  his  relationship 
with  the  Virginia  Lincolns.    However his  relationship  to  the  L&ssachusetts, 
New  Jersey  and  Fennslyvania  .uincolns  was  not  established  until  after  the 
President's  de^.tiu 

In  1835,,  David  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  form  a  regiment T 
the  145th  Virginia  militia.     He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Dayton ,  Virginia 
«nd  L»cey  Springs,  Virginia  at  which  latter  place  he  kept  an  inn*  in 
«n  old  two-.story  log  house  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Colonial 
tires.     Dctvid  was  very  prosperous,  he  and  his  brothers  owning  7,000  acres 
of  land  Kept  an  inn,  famous  in  its  day  as  the  stopping  place  of  ill  stage 
oopches    long  the  highway,  ran  a  mill  and  owned  many  slaves.     The  ol.dest 
son  of  David  and  Catherine  Lincoln  was  John  Strothers  Lincoln ,  my 
grandfather. 


^nA^     UMAA^  A  jf 


October  1,  19^2 

jdekian  of  Uoatelair  hac  suiitcaetad  that  I  writ  a  to  vau 


Celia  Lincoln  Sawyer 
S  B.  #  5 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Steer  Mrs.  Sabers 


vou  ULk  jffrff  S!U  25  aUCh  for  the  interesting  article 
you  read  before  the  Decatur  Historical  Society. 

'  Marxjia  x^rrordj  as  the  wife  of  Samuel  Lincoln  T 
hav»  seen  this  «.<*  before  Dut  h,ve  8^°S'auL- 

rlty  for  wiling  th.  faaUy  «*,  of  Mart!M)  ^fo^.aUtho 

aTot^f  MK£  "* 8801161  but  4oSB  ~  I**?* 

M,  .  ,  _     "ncoln  fiSf*  inspected  the  relation- 

ship here  because  of  the  name  Hordes i  in  the  family  but 
****  *•  as  I  know  to  gathe?  de^Vptof . 

fhanking  you  again  for  your  interest  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

a  %im  gv*£*a*  ar<>  s'howu ;  alse 


IAV:JT 
L.A.Warren 


1* 


Mining  a  metallurgical  Society  of  America 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS 
AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 


american   institute  of  electrical  engineers 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  engineers 
american  society  of  civil  engineers 


BENJAMIN   F.  TILLSON 

Consultant  -  Unusual  Problems 

xatxxouuaxxracxx 


te:l.  montclair  3-OZB3 


4  .tilde  Place, 
Montclair,  N.J. 
July  31,  1944. 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 


Mr.  Bedekian  of  Montclair  has  suggested  that  I  write  to  you  for 
information  in  regards  to  the  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  thought 
that  your  researches  had  demonstrated  that  his  mother  Nancy  Hanks  was  not 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks.    You  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  article  of  Wns  E.  Barton  in  Jan.  1939  "Goodhousekeeping"  magazine  giving 
the  following  "tree":-      (but  table  corrected  by  text) 
Col. .Richard  Lee,  arr.  Va.  1640,  d.  1664,  v/  Anna 


ir 


Col.  Richard  II  Lee,  1647-1715 
m.  Laetitia,  dau./  Henry  Corbin 
1657-  1706 
I 

Henry  Lee  of  Lee  Hall,  1691-1747 
m.  Mary,  dau/  Col.  Rich'd  Bland 

Henry  II  Lee,  1729-87,  Leesglvania 
M.  Lucy ,1730-88 ,  dau/  Chas.Grymes 
i 

Henrylll  Lee,  1756-1818 , -Light  Horse" 
2m.  Ann  Hill  Carter  of  Shirley, 
dau/  Carles  carter  &  Anne  Butler  Moore 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Genl/CSA,  1807-70 
m.  Mary  Anne  Custis 


Note 


/,  ffererrce  &y  fw*  j<^er«7Wv 


Vftk  son 
Hanctock  Lee,  1653- 1709 
^_  7   died  in  Mass. ,  2m.  Sarah 


J/  6th  son 
William  Lee,  1651-97 

^     *~  "~  dau/  Isaac  Allerton  &  Fear 
l  dau/  Elder  Brewster  of 

sj/  "Mayflower" 
William  Lee,  1717  died 
m.l,^Dorothy;  dau/  Elizabeth  Taylor  ofVa. 
William  Lee,  1704-64     had  fcfrf/j^Yen 

~X  Joseph'  i 

Ann  Lee  Betty  m.  Thos.  Hanks,  cousii 


m.  Joseph  Hanks,  b.  1725,  son/  John  Hanks 
(&  Katherine)  son/  Thomas  arr  Va.c.1643 


Lucy  Hanks 


r 


4- 

Joseph  Hanks 
 m.  Nancy  Shiply  of  Ky 


?dllegit   Wb.  1783/4 
Nancy  Hanks,  {d.  1818 
m.lThomas  Lincoln,  1780-1851,  ?  b.  1778 

h 

Pres't  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-65,  b.  Ky 
m.  1842  Mary  Todd  of  Ky,  1818-82 


Note:-  the  father  of  William  Lee,  d.  1717 
is  unknown  and  two  guesses  are  shown;  also 
two  conflicting  reports  are  given  for  the 
parentage  of  Nancy  Hanks. 


As  one  who  treasures  several  commissions  to  my  grandfather  signed  by  Prest 
Lincoln  I  should  also  be  happy  to  have  a  facsimile  of  his  holograph  of  the 
Getteysburg  Address  which  your  company  reproduced,  and  any  story  of  its  source,  as 
we  have  been  told  that  he  wrote  it  en  route  on  scraps  (envelope,  cuff,  etc) 


Yours  very  truly 


August   k,  l$*k 


Mr.  Bandera  in  F,  Tills  on 

k  Wilde  Place 

Monte  lair,  How  Jersey 

%  dear  Mr.  Tillson: 

I  regret  that  on  eeverel  visits  to  Monte lair  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  asking  your  acquaintance,  as 
I  should  like  very  much  to  see  your  Lincoln  treasures. 

We  are  happy  Indeed  to  enclose  not  only  a  copy 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  In  facsimile,  hut  seme  few  other 
little  items  which  you  might  wish  to  have  bearing  upon 
Lincoln's  lineage. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:EB 
Inos* 


Director 


Mining  a  metallurgical  society  of  America 
American  Institute  of  mining  Engineers 
american  chemical  society 


American   Institute  of  electrical  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  engineers 
American  society  of  civil  engineers 


4  Wilde  Place, 
Montclair,  N.J. 
August  10,  1944. 


TEL.  MONTCLAIR  3-Q2B3 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director, 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  4th  with  enclosures  which  I  have  read 

carefully.    When  next  you  visit  Montclair  I  trust  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 

your  company  at  lunch  or  dinner.    If  such  a  program  is  agreeable  to  you  I  hope  that 

you  will  let  us  know  in  advance  of  such  intended  visit. 

Your  pamphlets  have  left  me  with  the  feeling  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  ancestry 
from  the  Hanks  line  is  still  a  mystery  and  I  note  that  you  surmise  that  Nancy  Hanks' 
father  was  a  James  Hanks,  but  you  do  not  state  the  parentage  of  such  James  nor  your 
reasons  for  such  belief.    On  page  3,  second  column,  Bulletin  22    perhaps  there  is  a 
typographic  error  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  in  calling  ^araes  and  William 
Hanks  father  and  son,  instead  of  Thomas  and  William. 

Is  Joseph  Hanks,  b.  1725,  the  only  known  name  of  the  9  children  of  John  Hanks? 

You  mention  only  3  daughters  (including  Nancy)  of  Joseph  Planks  of  Ky  although 
saying  that  he  had  8  children.    Who  were  the  others,  and  whom  did  Nancy  marry  ? 
Could  this  Joseph  of  Ky  have  been  the  same  of  the  Joseph  of  Amelie  Co.  Va.  or  else 
the  son  of  the  latter;  and  was  James  the  son  of  the  Joseph  of  Ky  ? 

Off  hand  I  see  no  reason  why  the  three  original  Thomas  Hanks  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Barton  could  not  have  been  one  and  the  same  person. 

Dr.  Barton  mentions  Thomas  Hanks  and  his  cousin  Joseph  Hanks  as  the  husbands, 
respectively,  of  Betsy  Lee  and  Ann  Lee,  both  daughters  of  William  Lee,  1704-64,  and 
Dorothy  Taylor,  and  sisters  of  Sarah  and  Richard  Lee.    Do  you  know  the  parentage  of 
the  above  Thomas  and  Joseph  Hanks,  and  agree  with  the  above  statement? 


I  enclose  a  sheet  of  the  Lincoln  family  tree  as  I  have  seen  quoted,  although 
one  source  leaves  out  the  generation  of  Thomas  Lincoln  so  makes  the  weaver  John 
the  father  of  Captain  Abraham.    Is  it  correct  with  your  researches  y^y-^  ./) 


BFT :  S 


Yours  very  truly  ^ 


August  15,  19M 


Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Tlllaon 

k  VIXde  Place 

Moil  to  lair,  Hew  Jersey 

Bear  Mr.  Tlllaon: 

X  vaa  happy  Indeed  to  make  available  the  very  brief 
and  limited  discussions  on  certain  phases  of  the  Lincoln 
ancestry.    The  subject  Is  sn  exhaustive  one  indeed  and  I 
have  put  a  good  deal  of  time  on  It  more  or  leas  for  the  past 
;r  twenty  years.  ^xoo** 

Probably  my  earliest  book  "Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood"  la  available  in  the  Monte lair  Library. 

For  three  years  I  published  s  bulletin  called  the 
Lincoln  Kinsman  vhlch  vent  into  many  phases  of  the  ancestry 
question.   Many  of  these  bulletins  are  no*  out  of  print, 
probably  not  available.    They  were  postponed  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

I  do  not  think  that  most  students  of  Lincoln  genealogy 
who  have  given  very  serious  consideration  to  claims  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ton fire  agreed  with  him  in  the  assumptions  which  he  makes  and 
the  deductions  which  he  draws  from  these  assumptions. 

Our  own  feeling  here  is  that  Nancy  Banks  Lincoln  was 
the  daughter  of  James  Banks  and  Lucy  Shipley  Hanks  who  later 
married  Henry  Sparrow.   We  know  the  lineage  of  Lucy  Shipley 
which  has  been  very  well  established  and  It  is  slso  apparent 
from  Banks'  correspondence  that  there  vaa  a  James  Banks,  son 
of  Joseph  Banks  who  apparently  died  before  the  Kentucky  migra- 
tion, and  who  married  Lucy  Shipley  in  Virginia  and  by  her  had  oi 
child,  ftaney. 

V.  .,.  confident  that  vhen  Luov  : 


are  oonfident  that  when  Lucy  Banks  married1  Henry 
Sparrow  she  wss  a  widow  with  a  daughter,  Banoy. 


Telephone:  837-8271  ,A      ~  ,  on„ 

(Area  Code  301) 

Genealogical  Book  Company 


Booksellers  -  Publishers  —  importers 


LOCAL  HISTORY     +     GENEALOGICAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS     +     FAMILY  HISTORY 


521-23  ST.  PAUL  PLACE 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  21202 

September  19,    19&7  In  replying  refer  to: 


Mrs.  H.  Gerald  McMurthy  RE :     LINCOLN  FAMILY 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

1301  S.  Harrison 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  U6802 

Dear  Mrs,  McMurthy: 

Our  records  indicate  your  interest  in  the  above  family  and  we 
are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  can  now  supply  the  following 
book  in  Xerox  form  (see  explanation  below): 

LINCOLN,  Abraham,  The  Ancestry  of.     By  James  H.  Lea  and 
J.  R.  Hutchinson.     212  pp.     1909.  $8.50 

"This  out-of-print  book  will  be  reproduced  in  a  single  or  multiple 
copies  by  a  micro-film  image  transferred  to  a  rolling  web  of  paper 
by  a  xerox  process  which  is  then  folded  Jnto  book  form.    Only  one 
side  of  the  sheet  is  printed  by  the  xerographic  process,  and  there- 
tore  the.pages,  are  folded  back  to  back  so  that  there  appears  to  be 
printing  on  both  sides.    Copies  by  this  process  are  produced  on 
long-life,  non-acidic  light  weight  book  paper. 

The  price  includes  binding  in  a  65  pound  cover  and  an  author 
and  title  label  on  the  front  cover.    A  cloth  binding  can  be  ordered 
for  an  additional  $3.50  per  volume.    Also  add  $1.00  per  volume  for 
packing  and  shipping.    Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  all 
orders.    Please  allow  four  to  six  weeks  for  deliverv.  POSITIVELY 
NO  RETURNS."   


Thank  you  for  your  interest. 


Sincerely , 

Blanche  Brooks  (Mrs.) 
Manager,  Book  Dept. 


bb:sa 


Hingham s  Bells 
Ring  Out  Again 
For  Abe  Lincoln 


Family's  First  Stop  in  America 
Traces  Its  Kinship  to  a  Great 
War  President 

Hihglmm,  Feb.  12  (JP)— Church  bells 
rang  out  again  today  in  this  historic 
New  England  town  In  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  might  have 
been  born  here  Instead  of  a  Kentucky 
log  cabin. 

The  American  cradle  of  the  Lincoln 
family,  the  town  each  year  tolls  its 
church  bells  a  half-hour  at  noon  in 
its  own  special  tribute  to  the  16th 
President  and  his  ancestors  who  set- 
tled here. 

A  wandering  ancestor  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  country's  great  Iron 
and  steel  industry  probably  cheated 
the  town  of  its  most  famous  native 
son. 

"That's  only  an  opinion  and  It's 
probably  more  of  a  guess,"  says  Ma- 
eon  A.  Foley,  town  historian,  who  has 
been  climbing  through  the  Lincoln 
family  tree  for  20  years. 

Frankly  admitting  he  is  taking  a 
romantic  look  through  history,  Foley 
nevertheless  has  dug  up  records  and 
facts  which  make  his  theory  a  plaus- 
ible one. 

From  Englaui 

Lincoln's  great-great-great  grand- 
father, Mordecai,  was  born  here  in 
1657,  the  son  of  Samuel  Linc-Jn,  a 
weaver,  who  came  here  from  Hing- 
ham, Eng.,  in  1637. 

"Mordecai  was  an  ingenious  man," 
Bays  Foley.  "He  learned  blacksmith- 
ing  and  was  one  of  the  first  iron 
masters  In  the  country,  a  forerunner 
of  today's  great  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducers." 

Mordecai  bought  some  land  in 
neighboring  Oohasset,  then  part  of 
Hingham,  around  Bound  Brook,  which 
was  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Plymouth 
Colony. 

Contehted,  he  remained  here  until 
his  death  in  1727  at  the  age  of  70, 
leaving  an  estate  worth  about  $15,000, 
a  fortune  in  those  days. 

But  one  of  Mordecai's  sons,  also 
named  Mordecai,  the  President's 
great-great  grandfather,  was  restless 
and  moved  to  New  Jersey  and  then 
to  Pennsylvania. 

Like  his  father,  Mordecai  was  an 
iron  worker.  This,  Foley  believes,  was 
the  reason  Mordecai  left  Hingham,  a 


move  which  was  to  deprive  the  town 
of  the  possibility  of  being  Lincoln's 
birthplace. 

Foley  explained:  "There  was  only 
bog  Iron  here,  dug  out  of  swamps,  and 
it  was  a  poor  substance  for  making 
tools.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
had  real  iron  ore  which  probably 
lured  Mordecai  away." 

Like  his  father,  the  younger  Mor- 
decai Lincoln  became  rich.  He  left 
a  fine  estate  to  his  son,  John,  Lin- 
coln's great-grandfather.  John  moved 
down  to  Virginia  where  he,  too,  pros- 
pered and  left  land  to  his  son,  Abra- 
ham, Lincoln's  grandfather. 

To  Kentucky 

Abraham  lived  there  awhile  but  the 
great  move  to  the  West  wa3  on.  He 
sold  his  land  and  joined  a  band  of 
pioneers  who  blazed  their  way  to  The 
Kentucky  wilderness  where  they  set- 
tled. 

But  one  day,  while  Abraham  was 
clearing  land  with  his  three  sons,  an 
Indian  shot  him  dead — as  the  assas- 
sin, John  Wilkes  Booth,  was  iater  to 
end  the  life  of  President  Lincoln, 
himself. 

"That  was  a  fateful  day,"  say.3  Fo- 
ley, "for  it  might  also  have  robbed 
the  country  of  its  great  President." 

One  of  the  tlyee  sons  was  Thom- 
as, Lincoln's  father,  who  was  then 
but  a  small  boy.  An  Indian,  according 
to  Foley's  study,  attempted  to  seize 
the  youngster  but  an  older  brother 
grabbed  a  gun  and  slew  the  Indian. 
Thomas  lived  to  father  the  future 
President. 

Lincoln  was  not  born  In  Hingham. 
Perhaps  if  he  were  he  might  never 
have  become  President.  But  this  was 
the  cradle  of  his  family  and  many 
people,  like  Foley,  will  continue  to 
cherish  their  Lincoln  dreams. 


Laurel  Messenger 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

Vol.  2,  No.1,  February,  1961 


Lincoln  Family 

(Supplied  by  National  Lincoln 
Foundation) 

SAMUEL  LINCOLIN  from  Hingham 
England,  in  1637  settled  at  Hingham, 
Mass.  A  weaver  by  trade,  he  married 
in  Mass.,  MARY  LYFORD.  A  great- 
great-grandson  CAPT.  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN, born  1744  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
1782  settled  in  Kentucky.  He  and  three 
of  his  sons,  MORDECAI,  JOSIAH  and 
THOMAS,  erected  modest  log  cabin 
homes  in  Washington  Co.,  Ky.,  and  be- 
gan clearing  land  for  cultivation. 
THOMAS  LINCOLN  married  in  1806 
NANCY  HANKS.  They  are  the  parents 
of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  Lincoln  family  endured  hard- 
ships on  the  frontier,  shared  alike  by 
many  of  their  neighbors.  Title  to  their 
Kentucky  farms  was  in  constant  litiga- 
tion. In  1808  Thomas  Lincoln  moved 
from  Elizabethtown  to  Hodgenville, 
where  the  son  Abraham  was  born.  In 
1810  the  family  moved  to  Knob  Creek  ten 
miles  distant. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  slav- 
ery which  may  have  prompted  the  move 
in  1816  to  Indiana,  a  free  state.  Finally 
in  1830,  the  family  moved  to  Illinois. 

According  to  his  illustrious  son  Abra- 
ham, Thomas  Lincoln  was  "a  wander- 
ing laboring-boy,  and  grew  up  literally 
without  education.  He  worked  as  a  fron- 
tier farm  hand  and  later  learned  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  .  .  .  There  were 
some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  quali- 
fication was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  readin',  writin'  and  cipherin' 
to  the  rule  of  three! 

March  4,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  President.  One  week  later 
the  Confederate  States  of  America 
formed  a  provisional  government  with 
its  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Civil  War  Centennial  is  being  ob- 
served currently  <  1961-1965 1. 

I  SAMUEL  LINCOLN  ( 1619-1690)  wea- 
ver m  MARY  LYFORD;  11  children. 

II  MORDECAI  LINCOLN  (1657-17281  m 
1-SARAH  JONES  daughter  of  ABRA- 
HAM JONES  through  whom  the  name 
Abraham  was  introduced  into  the 
Lincoln  family. 

III  MORDECAI  LINCOLN  JR  (1686- 
1736)  m  1-Hannah  Saltar  This  Morde- 
cai  was  born  in  Mass.,  married  in  N. 
J.  and  died  in  Penna. 

IV  JOHN  LINCOLN  (1716-1788)  m  RE- 
BECCA (FLOWERS)  MORRIS  John 
was  born  in  N.  J.,  married  in  Penna., 
died  in  Va.  (There  were  5  Boone- 
Lincoln  marriages  in  Pa.  I 

V  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  <  1744-1788)  m 
MARY  This  Abraham  was  born  in 
Penna.,  married  in  Va.,  died  in  Ky. 


Had  Hardships 

VI  THOMAS  LINCOLN  (1776-1851)  m  1- 
NANCY  HANKS  (1783-1818)  Thomas 
was  born  in  Va.,  married  in  Ky., 
^ied  in  Illinois. 

VII  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  (1809-1865) 
m  MARY  TODD  (1818-1882)  a  Ken- 
tucky girl. 

VIII  ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN  <  1843- 
1926)  Lawyer,  Statesman,  Secy  War, 
Ambassador. 

VIII  EDWARD  BAKER  LINCOLN  (1846- 
1850) 

VIII   WILLIAM  WALLACE  LINCOLN 

( 1850-1862 ) 
VIII  THOMAS  LINCOLN  (1853-1871) 

jEditor's  Note:  Re  NANCY  HANKS, 
the  National  Lincoln  Foundation  record 
states  "The  best  evidence  now  before 
us,  although  lacking  available  public 
record  confirmation  concludes  that 
Richard  Berry,  Jr.,  (in  Ky.  >  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  first  cousins,  being  the 
offspring  of  two  sisters,  Rachel  Ship- 
ley who  married  Richard  Berry,  Sr., 
and  Lucy  Shipley  who  married  James 
Hanks,  the  father  of  Nancy." 

Adin  Baber,  of  Kansas,  Illinois,  writes 
under  date  Nov.  30,  I960;  "WILLIAM 
HANKS,  from  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  to  Bed- 
ford Co.,  Pa.,  in  1801;  his  father  was 
WILLIAM  HANKS  the  Quaker,  and 
grandfather  was  PETER  HANKS  the 
Cooper.  William  of  Bedford  Co.,  Pa., 
also  had  a  daughter  NANCY.  Tradition 
confirmed  in  communications  from  the 
Penna.  Hanks  family  is  that  they  claim 
to  have  a  cousin  who  married  Thomas 
Lincoln  .  .  .  According  to  evidence: 
NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN  was  the 
daughter  of  ABRAHAM  and  SARAH 
HARPER  HANKS,  of  Virginia." 

Although  these  two  versions  represent 
conflicting  identity  of  the  parents,  there 
is  documentary  evidence  in  courts  of 
Kentucky  identifying  Richard  Berry  as 
the  guardian  of  Nancy  Hanks,  also  a 
bond  of  indemnity  signed  jointly  by 
Berry  and  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  church 
record  identifying  the  relationship  of  the 
Berry  and  Hanks  families  in  Kentucky. 
There  are  several  memorial  parks  in 
this  section  of  Kentucky,  one  the  Berry 
family  homestead  and  others  the  vari- 
ous Lincoln  home  farms.  Original  docu- 
ments may  be  viewed  by  the  public  at 
any  of  these  locations.  Adin  Baber,  a 
recognized  genealogist  of  the  Hanks 
kindred,  confirms  the  Berry  relation- 
ship, differing  only  in  the  parents  of 
Nancy,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Lincoln  Foundation.  I 

FORMULA 

To  double  the  Society  membership 
each  member  get  at  least  one  new  mem- 
ber. 


Wilmington  Morning  News 
February  9,  1962 


A  Friendly  Soul? 

ConcoroVi/fe  Records  Hint 
At  Lincoln's  Quaker  Ties 


PHILADELPHIA  iff).— Abraham  Lincoln 
claimed  a  Quaker  background  at  least  three 
times  in  his  writings,  but  scholars  always 
have  been  inclined  to  feel  the  Civil  War 
president  was  mistaken. 

But  now,  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, Dr.  Henry  Cadbury,  an  authority  on 
Quaker  history,  says  he  finally  has  become 
convinced  that  if  Lincoln's  paternal  great- 
grandfather was  not  a  Quaker,  he  at  least 
married  into  a  family  that  was  Quaker  on 
both  sides. 

"This  circumstance  would  expalin  the 
traditions  that  were  inherited  by  the  great- 
grandson,"  Dr.  Cadbury  writes  in  Friends 
Journal.  "If  they  were  vague  or  perhaps  in- 
exact about  county  or  date,  they  rightly  con- 
nected his  father's  forebears  with  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  with  Pennsylvania." 

DR.  CADBURY,  professor  of  religious  his- 
tory at  Harvard  University,  bases  his  article 
on  research  by  David  S.  Keiser  of  suburban 
Elkins  Park,  published  last  fall  in  the  Lin- 
coln Herald. 

"He  has  patently  pursued  some  over- 
looked lines  of  descent,  and  has  established 
at  least  one  line  of  ancestry  that  was 
demonstrably  Quaker,"  Dr.  Cadbury  writes. 

Keiser,  a  boys  camp  director,  is  not  a 
Quaker,  historian  or  genealogist,  but  devoted 
15  years  to  searching  for  Quaker  ancestors 
of  Lincoln.  His  findings  are  based  on  the 
Flower  family  ancestry  of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln,  of  course,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks.  Thomas  was  the 


son  of  another  Abraham  (1744-1786),  who 
was  the  son  of  John  Lincoln  (1716-1786),  the 
son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  Jr.  (1686-1736). 

"WITHOUT  GOING  further  back  we  are 

faced  by  several  blanks,"  observes  Cadbury. 
He  says: 

'The  full  names  of  the  father  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  or  the  mother  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
and  of  the  wife  of  John  Lincoln  have  long 
been  unknown  ....  The  significant  fact 
now  is  that  the  last  point  seems  to  be  settled. 
The  view,  earlier  hinted,  has  been  unchal- 
lenged for  nearly  40  years:  That  John  Lin- 
coln married  July  5,  1743,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Flower  Morris,  a  widow,  and  the  daughter  of 
Enoch  Flower  (or  Flowers)  and  Rebecca 
Barnard  (or  Narbett)." 

Keiser,  in  painstaking  research,  found  the 
marriages  of  Enoch  and  Rebecca,  and  of  both 
their  parents,  in  the  records  of  the  Concord 
Meeting,  Concordville,  Pa.  (now  Chichester, 
Delaware  County).  Keiser  concedes  there  is 
no  proof  Mrs.  John  Lincoln  ever  joined  the 
meeting.  But,  as  Cadbury  puts  it: 

"IN  THAT  period  of  Quaker  history  there 

were  no  membership  lists,  but  with  the  pro- 
hibition against  marrying  out  of  the  meeting 
there  is  strong  presumptions  that  persons 
married  in  meeting  were  both  of  the  Friends 
and  their  children  would  be  accounted 
Friends,  as  well." 

Mrs  John  Lincoln's  parents  were  identi- 
fied in  the  April  and  May,  1713,  minutes 
"as  both  belonging  to  this  meeting." 


Evening  Journal  Del. 
February  9,  19^2 


Lincoln  Ancestry 
Line  Held  Quaker 

history  says  authenticated  re-  at  least  one  line  of  ancestry 

LinclCninCeS  ,him  Abraham  that  Was  demonstrab  y  ?! 
Lincoln  had  ancestors  who  were  |  writes  Cadbury 
members    of   the   Society   of     T  •     ,    ,_•  ,, 
Friends.  Lincoln  himself,  on  three  dif- 

r>r   uQ„     n  JL  ferent  occasions  wrote  about 

profess?    7f     .       y'  f0merihis  Quak*r  ancestors,  who  had 
Piofessor  of  religious  history  origins  in  Pennsylvania. 


at  Harvard  University,  said 
scholars  generally  dismissed 
claims  by  the  Civil  War  Pres- 
ident that  he  had  a  Quaker 
background.  But  now,  he  adds, 
it  appears  that  Lincoln's  great- 
grandfather on  his  father's  side 
was  either  a  Quaker  or  married 
into  a  family  that  was  Quaker 
on  both  sides. 

"This  circumstance,"  wrote 
Cadbury  in  the  Friends  Jour- 
nal, "would  explain  the  tradi- 
tions that  were  inherited  by! 

the  great-grandson  (Lincoln).", mother's    background    is  un- 
known. The  father  was  the  son 


Keiser's  research  showed 
John  Lincoln  married  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Flower  Morris,  a 
widow,  on  July  5,  1743.  'she 
was  the  daughter  of  Enoch 
Flower  and  Rebecca  Barnard 
(or  Barnett),  whose  marriage 
is  in  the  records  of  the  Concord 
(Friends)  Meeting,  Concord- 
ville,  Pa. 

AMERICA'S  16TH  president 

was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
and     Nancy     Hanks.       His  i 


CADBURY    SAID  recently 

published  research  by  David  S. 
Keiser  of  suburban  Elkins  Park 
links  Lincoln,  whose  birthday 
is  celebrated  Monday,  with  the 
family  of  Enoch  Flower  (or 
Flowers). 
"He  (Keiser)   has  patiently 


of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1744-1786) 
who  was  the  son  of  John  Lin- 
coln. 

Cadbury,  noting  the  record 
of  the  Enoch  Flower  marriage, 
said  in  the  early  1700's  Quakers' 
kept  no  membership  lists  "but 
with  the  prohibition  against 
marrying  out  of  the  Meeting 
[there  is  strong  presumptions, 
that  persons  married  in  Meet- 
ing were  both  of  the  Friends, 
and  their  children  would  be 
accounted  Friends,  as  well." 

Lincoln  once  wrote  his  great- 
grandfather and  grandfather 
came  from  Quaker  parentage! 
adding  the  family  "in  later1 
times  .  .  .  have  fallen  away' 
from  the  peculiar  habits  of  that 
people." 

I  Cadbury  observed  "Lincoln 
did  not  exploit  the  connection, 
and  modern  Friends  will  do 
well  not  to  exploit  it  either. 
Perhaps  they  now  can  try  to  I 
extend  our  knowledge  of  this ' 
group  of  his  ancestors." 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


MARCH  4, 

Fellow-Countrymen:  At  this  second  appearing  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  i or 
an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then,  a 
statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued, 
seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constantly 
called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest 
which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies 
of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The 
progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends, 
is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is.  I 
trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  ail.  W  ith 
high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is 
ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  tour  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  w  ar. 
All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural 
address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war.  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 


Monaghan  600 

One  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
publications  in  all  Lincolniana  is  list- 
ed in  Jay  Monaghan's  Lincoln  Bibli- 
ography 1839-1939,  Volume  1,  page 
149,  under  the  number  600.  The  cap- 
tion title  of  the  three  page  folder  is 
Inaugural  Address,  March  i,  1865. 
The  copy  in  the  Foundation's  collec- 
tion measures  9Vs"  x  5%".  These  mea- 
surements vary  somewhat  from  the 
copy  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library. 

Copies  of  this  rare  publication  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Lilly  Library  of 
Indiana  University  (formerly  the 
property  of  Foreman  M.  Lebold), 
Library  of  Congress  (2  copies),  Good- 
speed's  Book  Shop  (likely  2  copies), 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library, 
Harvard  University,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  private  libraries  of 
Carl  Haverlin,  Philip  D.  Sang,  Thom- 
as Wentworth  Streeter  (possibly  2 
copies)  which  are  being  sold  by 
Parke-Bernet)  and  H.  Bradley  Mar- 
tin. Perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen 
copies  of  this  publication  are  extant. 

An  explanation  of  the  rarity  of 
Monaghan  600  has  been  advanced  by 
Carl  Haverlin  of  Northridge,  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  owners  of  an  origin- 
al copy: 

"If  you  would  like  one  of  my  fam- 
ous intuitive  bibliographical  hunches 
in  relation  to  the  piece  you  write 
about  I'll  say  that  I  think  the 
rarity  of  the  2nd  Inaugural  re- 
sults from  the  fact  it  was  never 
printed  for  general  distribution  but 
as  a  press  handout  only.  That  is 
to  say  I  think  it  may  have  been 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  press 
corps  to  100  copies  or  less.  I  have 
no  fact  to  back  up  this  assumption. 
But  if  I'm  not  right  why  is  the  1st 
Inaugural  relatively  common?" 

The  Haverlin  copy  is  described  by 
the  owner: 

"A  few  more  words  to  support  my 
general  theory  that  the  piece  was 
press  impelled.  I  got  my  copy  from 
an  English  dealer.  It  is  marked  in 
blue  pencil;  has  a  spindle  scar.  The 
blue  pencil  has  been  used  to  write  a 
heading  'Last'  over  the  printed 
Inaugural  Address  and  again  under 
those  words  'of  President  Lincoln.' 
Below  the  spindle  scar  in  blue 
'Orationed'  with  two  cryptic  letters 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


2  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Both  parties  deprecated  war  -,  bul  otic  of  them  would  rouzAi 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  ami  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  lei  it  perish.    And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves, 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  hut  localized  in 
the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar 
and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was. 
somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate 
and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  in- 
surgents would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war:  while  the  gov- 
ernment  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the 
territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  expected  for 
the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  already 
attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict 
might  cease  w  ith,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  Each  looked  tor  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible, 
and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against 
the  other.  It  mav  seem  strange  that  anv  men  should  dare 
to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces:  but  let  us  judge  not.  that 
we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  an- 
swered—that of  neither  lias  been  answered  fully.  The  Al- 
mighty has  His  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offences  !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  : 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  comet h." 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time. 


lower  case,  g  h.  A  numeral  in  ink 
'45  is  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner.  An  ink  bracket  is  margined 
above  and  below  the  word  some 
in  line  8  of  page  2.  A  blue  X  in 
front  of  fundamental  on  line  17. 
A  blue  doodle  margins  line  9  of 
page  3  and  the  word  unrequited  is 
underlined  in  blue.  The  same  pencil 
wrote  below  the  address  'Abraham 
Lincoln  President  of  the  United 
States'  in  two  lines.  The  words  'of 
the'  are  obviously  a  speed  writing 
compaction.  Walt  Whitman  uses  the 
same  contraction. 


"Finally  and  at  long  last  there  is 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  autograph 
of  Lincoln  on  page  1  above  the 
border . ...  Going  back  to  my  press 
presumption  it  is  possible  to  recon- 
struct some  correspondent.  ..  for  an 
English  paper  getting  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  pressing  his  copy  upon 
him  for  the  signature — the  prof- 
fered small  pocket  pen — the  holding 
of  something  for  A.  L.  to  write 
on  in  the  crush. .." 

In  January  1952  at  the  Podell  sale 
when  the  Carroll  A  .  Wilson  copy  was 


sold  at  auction  for  $1,850,  it  was  de- 
scribed in  American  Book  Prices  Cur- 
rent as  "one  of  4  copies."  Perhaps  this 
count  included,  in  addition  to  Wil- 
son's copy,  the  copies  in  the  Lebold, 
Lilly  and  Illinois  State  Historical 
Libraries.  Haverlin  also  owned  his  copy 
in  1952.  At  the  time  of  the  Podell 
sale  there  were  no  copies  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  early  1960s,  it  is  rumored 
among  book  collectors  that  the  Good- 
speed  Book  Shop  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, located  five  additional  copies 
which  may  account  for  more  copies 
being  today  in  institutional  and  priv- 
ate hands.  Needless  to  state,  the  dis- 
covery of  additional  copies  has  not 
affected  the  value  of  the  folder,  with 
current  prices  now  ranging  as  high 
as  $2,750. 

An  excellent  article  titled  "The 
Second  Inaugural  On  Its  One-Hun- 
dredth Birthday  March  4,  1865  — 
March  4,  1965"  appeared  in  the  March 
1965  issue  of  The  Month,  a  magazine 
published  by  Goodspeed's  Book  Shop, 
18  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Permission  to  publish  this 
article  (which  features  M.  600)  has 
been  granted  by  the  editor: 

"On  the  last  Sunday  in  February, 
1865,  President  Lincoln  entered  his 
office  holding  a  roll  of  manuscript 
in  his  hand.  To  a  Congressman  there 
by  appointment  and  to  Francis  B. 
Carpenter,  portrait  painter  and  au- 
thor of  Six  Months  at  the  White 
House,  the  President  said:  'Lots  of 
wisdom  in  this  document,  I  suspect. 
It  is  what  will  be  called  my  "second 
inaugural,"  containing  about  600 
words.  I  will  put  it  away  here  in  this 
drawer  until  I  want  it.'  Then  seating 
himself  before  the  fire,  in  a  'familiar 
and  cheerful  mood'  (Carpenter 
wrote),  Lincoln  talked  of  the  old  days 
in  Illinois. 

"Lincoln  had  more  reason  to  feel 
'cheerful'  that  night  than  for  a  long 
time.  Grant  was  closing  in  on  Rich- 
mond, Sherman  was  advancing  north- 
ward through  the  Carolinas,  and 
Thomas  had  triumphed  in  the  West. 
The  end  of  the  war  was  coming  at 
last.  On  the  4th  of  March,  at  noon, 
the  38th  Congress  would  adjourn 
and  the  39th  would  not  meet  till 
December,  unless  called  in  special 
session.  The  President  was  about  to 
begin  his  second  term,  which  (write 
Randall  and  Current,  Lincoln  the 
President)  'was  not  expected  neces- 
sarily to  be  his  last— gamblers. . . 
were  betting  that  he  would  be  re- 
elected in  1868.  After  four  years  as  a 
war  President,  he  could  look  ahead 
to  nearly  four  more,  at  last,  as  a 
peace  President.  More  immediately, 
with  no  Congress  in  session  to  hinder 
him,  he  could  look  ahead  to  a  few 
months  of  peace-making  on  his  own 
.  .  .  [to]  the  kind  of  settlement  that 
he  desired.' 

'And  on  what  the  Chief  Magistrate  might 
have  to  say,'  writes  Carl  Sandburg  (The  War 
Years),  'on  his  words  now,  such  had  become 
his  stature  and  place,  depended  much  of  the 
face  of  events  and  the  character  of  what  was 
to  happen  when  the  war  was  over.  This  no 
one  understood  more  deeply  and  sensitively 
than  Lincoln  as  he  wrote  his  second  inaugural 
address.' 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS.  :i 

Ho  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  irives  to  both  north 
and  south  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by 
whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  de- 
parture from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in 
a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him  !  Fondly  do  we  hope 
— fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  miirhty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  Cod  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  Mink,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago.  so  still  it  must  be  said.  "The  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteou*  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none:  with  charity  for  all :  with 
firmness  in  the  riufht.  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the 
nations  wounds  :  to  eare  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  anions 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 


"The  4th  of  March,  1865— Inaugur- 
ation Day — dawned  dark  and  stormy. 
Rain  fell  steadily  through  the  morn- 
ing. Mud  oozed  through  the  pave- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Just 
before  noon  the  rain  ended  but  it 
left  the  spectators  of  the  morning 
parade  wet  and  bedraggled.  'Such 
another  dirty  crowd  probably  never 
was  seen,'  reported  Noah  Brooks,  the 
Sacramento  Union's  man  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"Lincoln  sat  in  his  room  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  examin- 


ing and  signing  Congressional  bills, 
until  called  to  take  his  place  in  the 
front  row  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
where  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were 
to  begin.  To  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Gideon  Welles  they  seemed  poorly 
planned:  'All  was  confusion  ...  a 
jumble.'  Besides,  there  were  the 
weather  and  the  Vice-President  elect. 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  who  was 
to  take  the  oath  and  speak  first,  was 
recovering  from  typhoid  fever  and 
was  feeling  poorly,  wherefore,  as  was 
customary,  he  fortified  himself  with  a 
little  whiskey.  But  Johnson  was  a 


temperate  man,  and  the  Senate  cham- 
ber was  hot,  and  the  stimulant  launch- 
ed him  into  a  rambling  speech,  to  the 
great  distress  of  Lincoln,  who — as  he 
walked  to  the  inaugural  platform  out- 
side— whispered  to  an  aide  that  An- 
drew was  to  orate  no  more  that  day. 
At  Lincoln's  arrival  on  the  capitol 
steps,  writes  Brooks: 

'A  tremendous  shout  prolonged  and  loud, 
arose  from  the  surging  ocean  of  humanity  .  .  . 
just  at  that  moment  the  sun  .  .  .  burst  forth  in 
its  unclouded  meridian  splendor,  and  flooded 
the  spectacle  with  glory  and  with  light.  Every 
heart  beat  quicker  at  the  unexpected  omen.' 

"Then  it  was  that  Lincoln  began 
what  Lord  Charnwood  called  'one  of 
the  few  speeches  ever  delivered  by  a 
great  man  at  the  crisis  of  his  fate  on 
the  sort  of  occasion  which  a  tragedian 
telling  his  story  would  have  devised 
for  him.' 

'Fellow-Countrymen :  At  this  second  appear- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office, 
there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address 
than  there  was  at  the  first.'  Four  years  of  war 
had  been  accompanied  by  his  and  others' 
'public  declarations  ...  on  every  point  and 
phrase.'  Four  years  before  'Both  parties  depre- 
cated war  ;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war 
rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and  the 
other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it 
perish.  And  the  war  came.'  Carl  Sandburg 
reports  'applause  and  cheers'  at  the  words 
'Both  parties  deprecated  war'  and  that  Lin- 
coln paused  long  before  adding  'And  the  war 
came.' 

The  President  then  spoke  of  slavery,  'some- 
how, the  cause  of  this  war'  and  an  'offence' 
against  Providence,  continuing:  'If  we  shall 
suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God  must 
needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued 
through   His  appointed  time 

"The  final  sentence  has  long  been 
cherished  as  the  supreme  utterance 
in  all  inaugural  addresses  since  1789, 
'a  sacred  effort'  as  American  Negro 
writer  and  lecturer  Frederick  Doug- 
lass called  it.  During  these  75  words 
'Reporters  noticed  ..  ..  many  moist  eyes 
and  here  and  there  tears  coursing 
down  faces  unashamed  of  emotion' 
(Sandburg) . 

'With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity 
for  all  ;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.' 

"As  we  were  working  on  this  note 
we  paused  to  listen  to  a  recording  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill's  Battle  of 
Britain  or  Finest  Hour  speech.  We' 
first  heard  it  by  radio  from  London 
twenty-five  years  ago — and  now 
again  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  How 
we  wish  we  could  have  had  on  tape 
Lincoln's  Gettyburg  Address,  and  his 
Second  Inaugural. 

"May  we  be  forgiven  for  hacking 
out  pieces  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
address — an  offence  the  less  pardon- 
able because  the  Second  Inaugural  is 
the  briefest  of  all  its  kind,  running  to 
little  more  than  the  600  words  Lin- 
coln himself  had  counted. 

"As  with  the  even  shorter  address 
at  Gettysburg,  the  greatness  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  was  not  at  once 
universally  recognized.  Some  news- 
papers found  it  too  little  and  too  gen- 
eral, failing  in  the  spelling  out  of 
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A  portion  of  the  rope  with  which  David  E.  Herold  was  hanged  July  7,  1865. 


peace  terms.  One  Pennsylvanian  wrote 
to  a  fellow  Keystone-Stater,  Simon 
Cameron,  Lincoln's  first  Secretary  of 
War:  'Why  could  not  Mr.  [Secretary  of 
State  1  Seward  have  prepared  the 
Inaugural  so  as  to  save  it  from  the 
ridicule  of  a  Sophomore  in  a  British 
University?'  —  apropos  of  which 
Messrs.  Randall  and  Current  write : 
'But  Cameron's  correspondent  knew 
nothing-  of  the  actual  response  in 
England  . ..  If  anything,  the  second 
inaugural  received  even  greater  im- 
mediate acclaim  in  England  than  ir 
the  United  States.'  And  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  (son  of  our  Am- 
bassador to  England),  veteran  of  the 
war  and  later  a  railroad  man,  thought 
that  'Not  a  prince  or  minister  in  all 
Europe  could  have  risen  to  such  an 
equality  with  the  occasion.' 

"Lincoln  himself,  in  a  letter  of 
March  15th,  wrote:  'I  expect  the 
[Second  Inaugural]  to  wear  as  well 
as — perhaps  better  than — anything  I 
have  produced;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  immediately  popular.  Men  are 
not  flattered  by  being  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  pur- 
pose between  the  Almighty  and  them.' 

"Cannon  boomed  as  Lincoln  walked 
from  the  platform.  That  evening,  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
he  shook  hands  (according  to  the 
press)  with  more  than  6,000  people 
—  among  them  Walt  Whitman,  who 
presently  wrote  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican elegies  on  the  death  of  the  man 
who  had  written  and  on  that  day 
spoken  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
augural addresses.  At  midnight  the 
crowds  departed,  leaving  the  White 
House,  said  the  Presiden's  aide,  Col- 
onel Crook,  looking  'as  if  a  regiment 
of  rebel  troops  had  been  quartered 
there,  with  permission  to  forage.' " 
Inaugural  Address.  March  4,  1865. 
[Caption  title.]  8vo  leaflet,  removed, 
(short  marginal  tear  on  both  leaves, 
pp.  3,  in  morocco-backed  case.  [Wash- 
ington, 1865.]  $2,750.00 

"Monaghan  600.  The  extremely  rare 
first  printing.  "No  American  Presi- 
dent had  ever  spoken  words  like 
these  to  the  American  People." 

— Carl  Schurz. 


The  Lincoln  Conspirators 

A  Military  Court  in  Washington. 
D.C.  brought  to  trial  eight  people 
who  were  charged  with  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  assassination  and 
death  of  the  Sixteenth  President  and 
the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Of  the  eight  pris- 
oners, four  were  given  a  death  sen- 
tence. These  were  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Surratt,  Lewis  Paine,  David  E.  Her- 
old and  George  A.  Atzerodt.  The  re- 
maining four  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences. The  death  sentences  were 
carried  out  on  July  7,  1865. 

In  the  Foundation's  archives  is  to 
be  found  a  rather  gruesome  relic  — 
a  piece  of  the  rope  used  to  hang 
Herold,  along  with  a  statement  by 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  the  soldier  who  se- 
cured the  fragment  of  execution: 

The  Regt.  I  was  in  the  4th  U.S. 
Veteran  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps  done 
duty  around  the  old  Capitol  prison 
Washington  where  those  connected 
with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
were  confined  formed  a  hollow 
square  about  the  scaffold  when  they 
were  hanged  and  Co.  E  of  which  I 
was  one  cut  the  bodies  of  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Payne,  Herold  &  Azerott 
down. 

W.  H.  Maxwell 

Maxwell  served  three  years  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  First  division, 
being  connected  with  the  6th  Corps, 


Co.,  65th  N.  Y.  Vols,  and  Battery  C. 
1st  Penn.  Light  Artillery.  He  also 
served  one  year  in  Co.  E.  4th  U.  S. 
Vet  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  battles: 
Lees  Mill,  Siege  of  Yorktown,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg, 
twice,  Salem  Heights,  Wilderness, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Maryland  Heights, 
Winchester  and  other  small  skirmish- 
es. 

After  the  war  Maxwell  was  an 
examiner  and  appraiser  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  New  York  Custom  House 
under  President  Arthur  and  also 
served  as  postmaster  for  Saugerties 
during  President  Grant's  first  term. 


Robert  Lincoln  —  Genealogist 

Editor's  Note:  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  President,  was  often  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  lineage  of  his  distinguished  father, 
but  in  a  letter  dated  November  25,  1904  to 
William  E.  Curtis,  Chicago  Record-Herald 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was  unusually 
accomodating. 

R.G.M. 

Pullman  Building 
Chicago 

November  Twenty-fifth,  1904 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  twelfth,  in  which 
you  give  me  some  interesting  and 
unknown  details  of  the  ancestry  of 
my  grandmother. 

The  blueprint  copy  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Boone  records  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  very  interesting  to  look  at,  and 
quite  amusing  in  the  close  details 
of  the  births  of  children.  It  begins 
with  the  marriage  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in 
1737.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
brother  of  my  ancestor  John  Lin- 
coln, who  left  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  in  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, about  1750.  His  son  Abra- 
ham, went  to  Kentucky  in  1780, 
and  my  father  was  the  grandson 
of  the  latter. 


Announcement 
Lincoln  Lore  Index  1  —  1500 

About  November  1,  1967  there  will  be  available  for  sale 
a  Lincoln  Lore  Index  extending  from  the  first  copy  issued 
April  15,  1929  to  the  fifteen  hundredth  copy  issued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1963.  The  index  will  be  a  56  page  publication  in  offset 
printing  of  green  ink  and  will  measure  11"  x  8^/2",  the 
identical  measurements  of  Lincoln  Lore.  The  index  will  be 
in  three  divisions;  namely,  titles,  subjects  and  persons. 

The  price  of  the  index  will  be  released  at  a  later  date. 
All  orders  will  be  handled  through  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation. 


Very  Truly  Yours 
Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Wm.  E.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Chicago  Record  Herald  Bureau 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  coolest  guy  I  ever 
learned  about  in  school  is 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  read 
everything  I  can  find  out 
about  him,  but  I  can't  find  out 
anything  about  his  ancestors. 
Where  did  tbey  come  from? 
K.  C,  16,  Allen  Park. 

Family  looks  morp  like 
charter  members  of  the  DAR 
than  Kentucky  backwoods- 
men. Lincolns  sailed  from 
Fngland  in  16,'i7,  spread  out  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
President's  grandad  Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln  moved  to 
Kentucky  where  young  Abe 
was  born  in  1809.  Nobody 
knows  if  Lincoln  was  born  in 
the  legendary  log  cabin,  but 
fact  is  his  dad  Thomas  owned  a  fine  home  on  600  acres  of 
land.  Even  traditional  cabin,  maintained  by  U.S.  National 
P$rk  Service  in  Hudgenville,  Ky.,  is  suspect.  When  Lincoln  cabin 
*nd  one  occupied  by  Confederacy  President  Jefferson  Davis  were 
shipped  to  the  Philadelphia  World's  Fair  in  1867,  exhibitors  got 
the  logs  mixed  up,  never  did  figure  out  which  cabin  is  which. 
•Subscription  Action  Line  got  you  to  monthly  newsletter  Lincoln 
Lore  from  the  Lincoln  .National  Life  Foundation  will  help  you 
keep  up  on  your  hero  


/?77 


Abraham  Lincoln 

and 

Pennsylvania 


RISING  to  his  feet  near  the  close  of  a  long  pro- 
gram featuring  a  two-hour  address  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  "a 
few  appropriate  remarks"  at  ceremonies  dedicating 
the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
on  November  19,  1863.  Thus  inconspicuously  did 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  the  birthplace  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution, furnish  the  stage  for  the  third  of  our 
nation's  three  greatest  documents. 

It  is  through  the  Gettysburg  Address  that  Lin- 
coln is  most  closely  associated  with  Pennsylvania, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which 
the  great  Civil  War  President  had  close  ties  with 
the  Commonwealth  founded  by  William  Penn. 

Like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens 
of  the  middle  western  states,  Lincoln's  ancestors 
had  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  had  moved  southward 
through  the  Great  Valley  into  Virginia,  had  passed 
through  Cumberland  Gap  into  Kentucky,  and 
then  had  moved  across  the  Ohio  River  into  the 
Old  Northwest.  His  people  were  a  part  of  the 
tide  of  settlement  which  pushed  the  frontier  west- 
ward, redeeming  the  land  from  the  forest  and 
building  the  new  states  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys. 

Lincoln's  knowledge  of  his  Pennsylvania  ances- 
try was  exceedingly  vague.  In  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  prepared  for  Jesse  Fell  in  December,  1859, 
he  wrote:  "My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about  1781  or  2,  where  a 
year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in 
battle,  but  by  stealth.  .  .  .  His  ancestors,  who  were 
Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County, 


Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the 
New-England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in 
nothing  more  definite,  than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  in  both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi, 
Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like." 

Later  research  has  established  the  New  England 
connections  which  Lincoln  was  unable  to  make. 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  his  great-great-grandfather, 
came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  brother  Abraham 
in  1720.  Sons  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  of  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  the  two  brothers  had  come  to 
New  Jersey  before  1714  and  settled  at  or  near 
Middletown.  Here  Mordecai  was  married  to 
Hannah  Salter  of  Freehold.  When  he  moved  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1720,  he  settled  in  Chester  County, 
becoming  a  partner  of  Samuel  Nutt,  Sr.,  and 
William  Bransom  in  the  operation  of  Coventry 
Forge  on  French  Creek,  one  of  the  earliest  iron 
enterprises  in  Pennsylvania.  He  sold  his  interest 
in  the  forge  for  five  hundred  pounds  in  1726,  and 
after  a  brief  return  to  New  Jersey  took  up  residence 
in  Amity  (now  Exeter)  Township  in  present  Berks 
County  as  early  as  1728. 

His  first  wife  having  died  about  1727,  he  was 
married  in  1729  to  Mary  Robeson  and  in  the  same 
year  leased  a  thousand-acre  farm  in  present  Exeter 
Township,  which  he  later  bought.  On  this  tract, 
not  far  from  Birdsboro,  stands  a  one-and-a-half- 
story  stone  structure,  comprising  two  sections  built 
at  different  times.  According  to  local  tradition, 
the  older  portion  was  built  by  Mordecai  Lincoln 
in  1733,  but  documentary  proof  of  this  tradition  is 
lacking.  Curiously  enough,  the  Mordecai  Lincoln 
farm  in  Pennsylvania  lies  only  four  miles  from  the 
Daniel  Boone  Homestead,  from  whence  Daniel  and 
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The  Lincoln  Homestead  in  Berks  County 


his  father  Squire  migrated  to  North  Carolina  in 
1750. 

Relations  between  these  two  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania families  must  have  been  close  since  both 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs;  Mordecai 
Lincoln  serving  as  a  commissioner  for  defense 
against  the  Indians  in  1728,  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  as  an  inspector  of  roads.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  youngest  son  of  Mordecai  and  Mary 
(Robeson)  Lincoln,  married  Anne  Boone,  first 
cousin  of  Daniel  Boone.  This  marriage,  inciden- 
tally, provides  proof  that  the  Pennsylvania  Lincolns 
were  not  Quakers,  since  the  Exeter  Friends  Meet- 
ing censured  Anne  Boone,  a  Quaker,  for  marrying 
"out  of  meeting."  This  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  after  his  father's  death  in  1736. 

Mordecai  Lincoln's  oldest  son  John,  great- 
grandfather of  President  Lincoln,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1716.  He  learned  the  weaver's 
trade  and  in  1743  married  Rebecca  Flowers  Morris 
of  Caernarvon  Township,  Lancaster  County.  He 
bought  several  tracts  of  land  in  Lancaster  and 
Berks  counties,  but  in  1765  he  sold  his  holdings  in 
Pennsylvania  and  moved  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia,  settling  a  few  miles  north  of 
present  Harrisonburg  in  what  is  now  Rockingham 
County.  His  son  Abraham,  grandfather  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1744 
and  emigrated  to  Virginia  and  later  to  Kentucky 
as  described  in  the  quotation  from  Lincoln  above. 

With  the  migration  of  John  Lincoln  to  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania's  association  with  President  Lincoln's 
direct  forebears  ceased.  Others  of  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln's children  remained  as  did  those  of  his  brother 


Abraham,  who  came  with  him  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1720,  so  that  President  Lincoln  had  many  distant 
cousins  living  in  the  Commonwealth  when  he 
occupied  the  White  House. 

Direct  association  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Lincoln  began  after  he  became  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  new  Republican  party,  which  was  organized 
on  a  national  basis  at  Pittsburgh  on  February  22, 
1856.  This  party  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  North  and  South  over  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new 
territory  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  War. 
In  its  earliest  form,  the  dispute  centered  about  an 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman  David  Wil- 
mot  of  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  8,  1846, 
to  an  appropriation  bill  to  provide  funds  for  nego- 
tiations to  end  the  war  with  Mexico.  This  Wilmot 
Proviso  specifically  barred  slavery  from  lands  ac- 
quired from  Mexico.  Curiously  enough,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  Whig  congressman  from  Illinois  at 
this  time,  and  he  later  wrote  that  he  must  have 
voted  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso  at  least  forty  times 
during  his  term. 

As  the  dispute  over  slavery  grew  more  bitter, 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  national  prominence  as 
a  Republican  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois  through  his  famous  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858.  Lincoln  lost  the 
senatorial  election,  but  his  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  further  extension  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories and  his  creditable  showing  against  Douglas, 
the  leading  contender  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1860,  made  him  a  national 
figure  and  a  possible  Republican  candidate  for 
the  presidency. 

To  the  strongly  antislavery  Quakers  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  he  seemed  a  particularly 
suitable  candidate;  and  it  was  this  fact  which  led 
Joseph  J.  Lewis,  publisher  of  the  Chester  County 
Times  at  West  Chester,  to  print  in  the  newspaper 
on  February  11,  1860,  the  first  published  biog- 
raphy of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Based  upon  the  short 
sketch  which  Lincoln  had  prepared  for  Jesse  Fell 
in  1859,  it  was  about  six  times  as  long  as  the 
original  and  was  rewritten  by  Lewis  to  appeal 
particularly  to  Pennsylvania  voters,  who  were 
favorable  to  a  high  tariff  to  protect  their  manu- 
factured products  from  foreign  competition. 

As  the  presidential  election  year  of  1860  came 
closer,  United  States  Senator  Simon  Cameron 
obtained  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to 
the  Republican  national  convention  in  Chicago. 
Many  of  the  delegates  were  unsympathetic  to 
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Cameron  and  tended  to  follow  the  lead  of  Andrew 
Gregg  Curtin  and  David  Wilmot.  On  the  first 
ballot  in  the  convention,  Pennsylvania  gave 
Cameron  47^2  votes  and  Lincoln  only  4.  Since  it 
was  obvious  that  Cameron  could  not  be  nomin- 
ated, there  was  considerable  maneuvering  before 
the  second  ballot  and  a  promise  by  David  Davis, 
one  of  Lincoln's  Illinois  friends,  that  Cameron 
should  receive  a  position  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  if  he 
were  elected.  On  the  second  ballot,  Pennsylvania 
gave  48  votes  to  Lincoln,  and  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Reinhard  H.  Luthin,  "did  m6re  than 
anysingle  thing  to  tip  the  scales infavorof  Lincoln." 
He  was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot.  In  the 
election  that  fall,  Pennsylvania  gave  its  27  electoral 
votes  to  Lincoln  and  provided  him  with  a  popular 
vote  of  268,030  to  208,412  for  all  his  opponents. 

Following  the  election  the  nation  was  plunged 
into  the  secession  crisis,  which  became  even  more 
serious  in  February,  1861,  with  the  formation  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  About  the 
same  time  Lincoln  left  Illinois  on  a  long  circuitous 
journey  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration  on 
March  4.  Stopping  at  Pittsburgh  on  February  15, 
he  made  a  speech  emphasizing  his  approval  of  a 
protective  tariff  and  assuring  the  people  that  the 
existing  crisis  of  secession  was  an  "artificial"  one 
which  would  pass  if  people  would  keep  their  self- 
possession.  Going  on  to  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  he  re-entered  Pennsylvania  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  and  early  the  next  morning  participated 
in  flag-raising  ceremonies  at  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  to  celebrate  Washington's  Birthday. 
Returning  to  his  hotel  for  breakfast,  Lincoln  then 
boarded  a  train  for  Harrisburg. 

The  night  before  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  been 
informed  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  assassinate 
him  on  the  morning  of  February  23,  either  by 
derailing  his  train  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore 
and  killing  its  occupants  or  by  attacking  his  car- 
riage as  it  went  from  one  railroad  station  to  another 
in  Baltimore.  Lincoln  insisted  on  carrying  out  his 
trip  to  Harrisburg,  but  agreed  to  special  arrange- 
ments to  upset  the  plot. 

Arriving  in  Harrisburg  about  1:30  P.M.  on 
February  22,  he  made  brief  responses  to  addresses 
of  welcome  by  Governor  Curtin  at  the  Jones  House 
and  by  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature at  the  Capitol.  After  a  busy  day  of  receiving 
the  public  and  meeting  many  people,  Lincoln 
made  quiet  preparations  for  departure.  About 
6:00  P.M.  he  was  driven  from  the  hotel  to  the 
station,  where  he  secretly  boarded  a  special  train 


for  Philadelphia.  In  order  to  prevent  any  mishaps, 
the  telegraph  lines  out  of  Harrisburg  were  cut, 
and  special  guards  were  stationed  at  key  points 
along  the  route.  At  West  Philadelphia  he  left  the 
train  and  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Railroad.  He  reached 
Baltimore  about  3:30  A.M.,  where  the  cars  of  his 
train  were  pulled  by  horses  from  the  President 
Street  Station  to  the  Camden  Station  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  He  journeyed  on  safely  to 
Washington,  arriving  about  sunrise. 

In  the  war  years  which  followed,  Governor 
Curtin  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  pillars 
of  strength  for  the  Union  cause.  The  Common- 
wealth furnished  troops  to  fight  in  both  the  east 
and  the  west:  and  its  farms,  factories,  and  mines 
supplied  the  food,  clothing,  and  munitions  so 
essential  to  victory.  Of  almost  equal  importance 
was  the  moral  support  given  to  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration when  war  weariness  and  political  disputes 
were  weakening  the  Union  effort.  This  was 
strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  famous  Altoona 
Conference  in  September,  1862. 

Under  the  laws  then  existing,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  dependent  upon  the  states  for  supply- 
ing the  troops  needed  by  the  armies.  Many  of 
the  governors,  particularly  in  New  England,  were 
convinced  that  Lincoln  was  not  doing  enough 
toward  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  they  were 
likewise  displeased  with  certain  military  leaders, 
particularly  General  George  B.  McClellan,  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Some  of 
them  even  hinted  that  further  troops  for  the  armies 
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would  not  be  supplied  unless  their  wishes  regarding 
slavery  were  agreed  to.  In  the  summer  of  1862, 
Governor  Curtin  aided  Lincoln  by  persuading 
other  governors  to  join  him  in  an  appeal  requesting 
Lincoln  to  issue  a  call  for  more  troops. 

There  was  still  danger,  however,  that  the 
"Radical"  governors  would  meet  and  adopt  reso- 
lutions unfriendly  to  Lincoln's  policies.  Curtin, 
after  consulting  with  Lincoln,  issued  a  call  for  a 
conference  of  governors  at  Altoona  "to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  more  active  support  of  the  govern- 
ment." The  conference  was  held  September  24-26, 
1862,  as  planned  and  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  Radical  governors.  Aided  by  Lincoln's  is- 
suance of  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion on  September  22,  however,  Curtin  and  the 
moderate  governors  were  able  to  restrain  the  Radi- 
cals and  make  the  conference  a  meeting  in  support 
of  the  administration  and  a  more  vigorous  military 
effort  in  the  war. 

In  the  following  year,  Pennsylvania  was  invaded 
by  Robert  E.  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in 
a  campaign  climaxed  by  the  repulse  of  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3. 
The  frightful  carnage  of  the  struggle  and  a  desire 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  men  who  had  died  there 
moved  the  Commonwealth  to  purchase  land  for 
the  erection  of  a  "national"  cemetery.  David  Wills 
of  Gettysburg  was  in  charge  of  the  project,  and  it 
was  he  who  invited  Edward  Everett,  former  presi- 
dent of  Harvard,  to  deliver  an  oration  for  the  oc- 
casion. Almost  as  an  afterthought,  Wills  on  No- 
vember 2  invited  President  Lincoln  to  attend  and 
as  Chief  Executive  to  "set  apart  these  grounds  to 
their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks." 

Lincoln  arrived  in  Gettysburg  on  the  evening 
of  November  18,  1863,  and  stayed  at  the  home  of 
David  Wills,  where  on  the  morning  of  November 
19  he  wrote  the  "second  draft"  of  his  address. 
That  afternoon  at  the  cemetery  he  spoke  a  few 


earnest  words  which  have  deservedly  become  the 
classic  expression  of  American  idealism  for  all  time. 
In  them,  Lincoln  and  Pennsylvania  became  forever 
united.  No  visitor  to  Gettysburg  can  ever  forget 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  stirring  words  uttered 
there  in  the  autumn  afternoon  of  1863: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — 
we  can  not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow — 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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Lincoln  Was  Interested 
In  His  Family  History 


By  Helen  Price  Stacy 
Rockingham  County,  Va.,  records  show 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  once  stopped 
at  a  tavern  "on  the  way  to  Congress"  and 
found  out  he  was  related  to  the  tavern 
owner,  David  Lincoln.  He  also  may  not 
have  known  the  location  of  the  tavern, 
Lacey  Spring,  was  supposed  to  be  called 
Lincoln  Spring  but  due  to  the  way  the 
words  were  once  written  or  mistakenly 
read,  it  came  out  Lacy  Spring. 

On  any  stops  Lincoln  made  while  travel- 
ing to  and  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  visit 
his  wife's  relatives  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  or 
to  his  adopted  state  of  Illinois,  the  presi- 
dent let  it  be  known  he  was  interested  in 
his  family  background. 

Willard  Heiss,  writing  in  the  Tri-State 
Trader  in  1972,  further  explored  Abe  Lin- 
coln's determination  to  find  out  about  his 
ancestors. 

Heiss  wrote  that  Lincoln  sent  a  letter  in 
1848  to  Solomon  Lincoln  in  Hingham, 
Mass.  In  the  letter  Lincoln  told  that  his 
father  was  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  grand- 
father had  the  same  name  as  his  own  — 
Abraham.  "My  grandfather  went  from 
Rockingham  County  in  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky, about  the  year  1782,  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  killed  by  the  Indians." 

Lincoln  said  there  was  a  family  story 
that  his  great-grandfather  had  gone  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia.  "It  may  do  no 
harm  to  say  that  Abraham  and  Mordecai 
are  common  names  in  our  family,"  he  add- 
ed. 

Solomon  Lincoln  answered  the  letter, 
and  the  future  President  wrote  him  again 
in  March  1848.  In  this  letter  he  said  his 
grandfather  Abraham  Lincoln  had  at 
least  four  brothers,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Thomas 
and  John,  and  had  three  sons,  Mordecai, 
Josiah  and  Thomas,  "the  last  my  father. 
Uncle  Josiah  had  several  daughters  and 
an  only  son,  Thomas.  My  father  has  an  on- 
ly son,  myself,  of  course."  (Lincoln's 
brother  Thomas  died  in  infancy.) 

Lincoln  shortly  afterward  inquired  of 
Gov.  McDowell,  who  represented  the 
Rockingham  County  district,  if  he  knew 
any  families  named  Lincoln.  As  a  result, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  an  aged  resident,  David 
Lincoln,  and  found  ou%  that  David's  Uncle 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  Abe's  grandfather. 

"His  (Abraham)  family  did  reside  in 
Washington  County,  Ky.,  just  as  you  say 
you  found  them  in  1801  or  2.  The  eldest 
son,  Uncle  Mordecai,  near  20  years  ago, 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  Hancock 
County,  111.  His  two  sons  there  now  are 
Abraham  &  Mordecai;  and  their  post- 
office  is  LaHarp.  Uncle  Josiah,  farther 
back  than  my  recollection,  went  from 
Kentucky  to  Blue  River  in  Indiana," 
wrote  Lincoln. 

In  1854  Jessie  Lincoln  of  Tennessee 
wrote  Abe,  answering  another  inquiry 
about  family  history  and  Lincoln  replied. 
"As  you  have  supposed  I  am  the  grand- 
son of  your  Uncle  Abraham;  and  the  story 
of  his  death  by  the  Indians  and  of  Uncle 
Mordecai,  then  14  years  old,  killing  one  of 
the  Indians,  is  the  legend  more  strong 
than  all  others  imprinted  upon  my  mind 
and  memory.  My  wife  was  born  and  raised 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  my  connection 
with  her  has  sometimes  taken  me  there 
where  I  have  heard  the  older  people  of  her 
relations  speak  of  your  Uncle  Thomas  and 
his  family." 

Lincoln's  paternal  great-grandfather 
married  into  a  Quaker  family. 

A  Lincoln  biography  states  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  16th  President,  was  born  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Hardin  County  (now  Larue) 
Feb.  12,  1809,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Thomas,  Abe's 
father,  was  born  1778  and  died  1851. 
Thomas'  father  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  1744  and  died  1786.  This  grandfath- 
er Abraham  was  married  in  1743  to  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Flower  Morris, 
daughter  of  Enoch  and  Rebecca  Barnard. 
Enoch  and  Rebecca  Barnard  were  married 
in  1713  in  Chester  (now  Delaware)  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  Abe's  ancestors  Samuel  and  Mar- 
tha Lincoln  came  from  Hingham,  Eng- 
land, in  1635  and  settled  at  Salem  and 
Hingham,  Mass.  Abe's  mother  Nancy 
Hanks  was  the  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks, 
whose  ancestors,  Thomas  Hanks,  came 
from  England  to  Virginia  in  1644. 

There  are  Lincoln  and  Hanks  relatives 
throughout  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
as  well  as  other  states. 


FAMOUS  PEOPLE 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809,  in  a  log  cabin  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Kentucky. 

Lincoln's  first  venture  into  politics  was 
as  a  Congressman  from  Illinois.  He  was 
not  reelected  to  a  second  term. 

In  1858  Lincoln  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  the  campaign  he  carried  on  a  series  of 
debates  with  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  over  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  new  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Douglas  believed  that  when 
these  two  territories  became  states,  each 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  it  would  be  a  free  state  or  a  slave 
state.  Lincoln  disagreed  with  this;  he 


by  Craig  Hart 

thought  that  the  United  States  government 
should  decide  the  question  before  admit- 
ting the  new  states.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
debates  that  Lincoln  made  one  of  the 
many  statements  he  is  famous  for.  He 
said,  "A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand,  I  believe  that  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free."  Although  Lincoln  lost  the  elec- 
tion, these  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  made 
him  known  throughout  the  Country. 

In  1860  Lincoln  was  elected  president. 
He  faced  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Great 
bitterness  over  the  question  of  slavery  had 
developed  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  even  before  Lincoln  took 


office,  seven  southern  states  had  left 
the  Union. 

It  was  January  1,  1863,  the  Union  forces 
suffered  many  severe  defeats,  and  the  out- 
look was  grim.  It  was  then  Lincoln  issued 
his  famous  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Later  that  same  year  Lincoln  made  his 
famous  Gettysburg  Address. 

On  the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  eleven 
days  after  the  war,  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  attended  the  Ford  Theater  in 
Washington  to  see  the  play  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin.*  It  was  while  they  were  watch- 
ing this  play  that  Lincoln  was  mortally 
wounded  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  He  died 
the  next  morning. 


Robert  Lincoln  -  M.  Johanna  Bawdiven 
1.  Robert  Lincoln  -  M.  Margaret  Abell 
1.  Richard  Lincoln 

1.  Samuel  Lincoln,  b.1619,  d.5-26-1690;  M.  Martha  Lewis 
1.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  b.6-14-1657,  ±1727;  M.  Sarah  Jones 
1.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  b.1686,  d.1736;  M.  Hannah  Salter 

1.  John  Lincoln,  b.1716,  d-1778;  M.  Rebecca  Flowers  (1743) 
1.  Abraham  Lincoln  -  M.  Mary  Shipley 

L  Thomas  Lincoln,  1x1-6-1778;  M.  Nancy  Hanks  (6-12-1806) 

1.  Sarah  Lincoln,  b.1807,  d. 1-20-1 828 

2.  Abraham  Lincoln,  b.2-12-1809,  d.4-15-1865;  M.  Mary  Todd  (11-4-1842) 

1.  Robert  Lincoln,  b.8-1-1843,  d.7-26-1926;  M.  Mary  Hadin  (1858) 

2.  Edward  Lincoln,  b.3-10-1846,  d.2-1-1848 

3.  William  Lincon,  b.12-21-1850,  d.2-20-1862 

4.  Thomas  Lincoln,  b.8-4-1853,  d.1871 
3  .Thomas  Lincoln,  b.1811,  died  young 
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THE  PURITAN  ANCESTRY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Although  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  fact  of  the 
Puritan  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  proved, 
knowledge  of  this  historical  point  is  not  so  widespread  as 
it  should  be.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  such  information 
to  filter  through  the  consciousness  of  minds  steeped  in 
picturesque  tradition.  Readers  interested  in  looking 
into  the  details  of  this  matter  are  referred  to  the  preface 
to  Ida  Tarbell's  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  and  to  Lea  and 
Hutchinson's  "Ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  the  former  work  are  clearly  set  forth  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  eight  Lincolns  in  the  Puritan  bands  coming 
from  Old  Hingham,  England,  to  Massachusetts,  New 
England,  naming  their  transplanted  settlement,  "Ye 
free  Plantation  of  New  Hingham."  Among  these 
sturdy  Puritan  bands  was  one  Samuel  Lincoln,  the 
great-great-great-great-grandfather  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  descendants  of  this  youth  achieved 
signal  distinction  in  the  history  of  New  England,  becom- 
ing minute-men,  Revolutionary  officers,  governors,  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  heads  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  and  cabinet  officers  under  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

After  selling  the  Lincoln  Mills,  Massachusetts,  one  of 
Samuel  Lincoln's  grandchildren,  named  Mordecai, 
migrated  to  New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  family  owned  forges  and  furnaces,  held 
responsible  positions,  and  were  well-to-do  people. 
Influenced  by  their  kinsman,  Darnel  Boone,  John  Lin- 
coln and  his  sons  moved  to  Virginia. 

Some  years  later  (1780),  John  Lincoln's  son  Abraham 
(grandfather  of  the  President,  who  was  named  for  him) 
sold  his  patrimony  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  $25,000, 
commissioning  Boone  to  invest  the  amount  in  3200 


acres  of  land  on  the  Wilderness  Road,  in  Kentucky. 
Had  not  this  Abraham  Lincoln  been  shot  by  an  am- 
bushed Indian  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  his 
descendants  would  doubtless  have  been  as  renowned  for 
their  unbroken  prosperity  as  for  their  sudden,  acci- 
dental poverty.  The  straitened  circumstances  of  the 
President's  father,  Thomas, — a  mere  baby  when  his 
father  was  killed, — were  the  first  in  a  family  history 
extending  over  two  hundred  years;  and  at  its  worst,  this 
voluntary  poverty  was  cheerily  borne  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  better  things. 

In  Lea  and  Hutchinson's  scholarly  book,  the  English 
lineage  is  plainly  proved  from  legal  records,  centuries 
old;  and  eleven  generations  of  liberty-loving  ancestry 
are  clearly  traced  in  regular  genealogical  form,  together 
with  much  interesting  data  regarding  the  English  and 
American  Lincolns. 

Tradition  dies  hard,  and  the  world  loves  vivid  con- 
trasts in  penury  and  power;  but  since  the  matter  of 
Lincoln's  Puritan  descent  has  long  since  been  indis- 
putably proved  and  recently  ratified  by  the  homeland, — 
at  the  ceremonies  celebrating  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
tablet  and  bust  of  our  greatest  American  in  the  English 
church  where  his  ancestors  were  baptized  and  recorded, 
— the  log-cabin  (invaluable  as  it  was  in  shaping  the 
character  of  its  illustrious  occupant)  should  now  take 
its  true  place  as  an  incident,  rather  than  as  an  initial 
point,  in  the  history  of  the  prosperous,  honorable  ami 
honored  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President 
of  our  United  States  of  America — the  culminating  flower 
of  generations  of  brain  power,  as  well  as  brawn. 

Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan. 
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THE  LINCOLN  FAMILY 


Captain  Abraham  Lincoln: (May  13, 1744-May , 1786)  was  the  son  of 
John  Lincoln  and  Rebecca  Flowers  Morris,  his  wife.  Capt.  Lincoln 
was  born  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania  and  died  on  a  farm  in  the 
Long  Run  area  of  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky.  Captain  Lincoln,  as 
he  was  called,  earned  the  rank  while  serving  in  the  Augusta  County 
Militia  Company  during  the  Revolutionary  War.(l) 

His  wife,  Bathsheba  Herring  (1745-1833) ,  is  believed  to  have  been 
been  the  daughter  of  Leonard  Herring  of  Bridgewater,  Virginia. 
Captain  Abraham's  marriage  license  was  issued  in  Augusta  County, 
Virginia,  and  was  dated  June  9,1770.  Unfortunately,  the  license  does 
not  list  the  name  of  the  bride.  This  omission  has  left  room  for  rumors 
to  rise  that  maybe  Bathsheba  was  the  captain's  second  wife.  There 
is  no  basis  for  this  argument,  in  fact  Bathsheba,  herself  is 
-J  quoted  to  have  said  that  she  married  the  Captain  when  she  was  twenty- 
\\\  four  years  old.  This  statement  matches  the  date  of  the  marriage 
license. 


Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the 
Mill  Creek  area  and  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  first  Regular 
Baptist  Church  On  Mill  Creek.  When  Captain  Lincoln  was  killed  by 
Indians  in  May  1786,  Bathsheba  was  left  with  five  children,  all 
aged  15  or  under.  Unlike  the  custom  of  the  day,  Bathsheba  never 
remarried,  but  instead  raised  all  the  children  herself  until  they 
were  out  on  their  own.  — 


Abraham  and  Bathsheba  (or  Batsab)  Lincoln  sign  their  names  to  a 
deed  in  the  courthouse  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia. 


1- 


Mordecia  Lincoln: (1771-1830)  married  Mary  Mudd(  ?  -  1859) 

and  moved  to  Illinois. 

Children: 

(1)  Abraham 

James-Bradford 

Mordecia,  died  June  15,1867  at  Fountain  Green, 
unmarried . 

Elizabeth,  married  Benjamin  Mudd 
Mary-Rowena,  married  George  Nicely 
Martha,  married  Washington  Neighbors. 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTH  AND  HIS  BREEDING 

Ida  M.  TarbelPs  Study  of  Emancipator's 
Training  and  Hereditary  Claim  to  Greatness 


Ida  M.  Tarbell,  whose  "Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  and  other  books  on  the 
emancipator  have  tilled  her  with  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject,  undertakes 
now  to  rehabilitate  the  ancestry  of  the 
great  President.  "In  the  Footsteps  of 
the  Lincolns''  (Harpers)  deals  in  great 
part  with  those  supposed  forefathers  of 
the  President  who  bore  that  name. 

The  record  begins  with  Samuel  Lin- 
coln at  Hingham,  Mass.,  In  1637.  From 
the  eldest  son  of  this  Samuel,  so  Miss 
Tarbell  finds,  three  Governors  and  many 
other  New  Lnglanders  of  distinction 
1 1  h  <1  thfir  origin.  The  Lincoln  blood, 
she  says,  has  mixed  with  that  of  the 
other  old  Hingham  families. 
1  A  third  son,  Mordecal,  named  as  Lin- 
coln's ancestor  in  the  second  American 
generation,  became  a  blacksmith  and 
later  an  ironmaster  at  Cohasset,  and 
built  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill.  Sons 
of  this  sturdy  person  moved  south  to 
,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.  A  house 
1  at  Berks.  Pa.,  built  In  1733.'  and 
still  In  existence,  by  the  younger  Mor- 
decal Lincoln,  is  shown  as  the  home  of 
the  President's  great-great-grandfather. 
His  son  Abraham  married  one  of  the 
family  of  another  neighbor.  Squire 
Boone.  Though  a  Quaker,  this  worthy 
squire  fathered  the  famous  Daniel 
Boone  ;  so  th»  Lincoln  blood  received  an 
infusion  at  once  the  most  peaceable  and 
the  most  warlike  that  the  colonies  could 
supply. 

It  is  true,  these  particular  blood 
streams  did  not  flow  in  the  »eins  of  the 
greater  Abraham,  for  the  Quakeress'3  > 
husband  was  but  the  brother  of  the 
famous  man's  supposed  direct  ancestor. 
That  ancestor,  John  Lincoln,  weaver  by 
trade  and  buyer  and  seller  of  land  by 
taste,  settled  in  1768  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  Then  a  wild  borderland,  that 
great  natural  garden  received  in  its 
time  a  portion  of  the  restless  Lincoln 
stock.  • 

The  setback  in  the  great  Lincoln's 
line,  which  reduced  it  from  long  respec- 
tability to  the  level  of  poor  whites, 
occurred  when  Abraham,  son  of  the 
Shenandoah  settler,  died  and  left  a 
widow  and  three  boys  in  Kentucky.  The 
records  of  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky, 
do  not  give  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened, but  tradition  has  it  that  an 
Indian  shot  the  settler  as  he  was  at 
work  clearing  his  ground. 

Thomas,   the   youngest   of   the  slain 
|  settler's  three  boys,  carried   on  in  his 
I  turn  the  old  southwestward  drift  that 
|  had  carried  the  family  through  half  the 
colonies,  settling  In  four  of  them.  He 
went  down    into   Tennessee   and  there 
lived  for  a  while  with  an  uncle  who  had 
settled  there.    His  return  to  Kentucky 


and  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Hanks 
created  the  home  in  which  his  famous 
son  was  born.  So  it  happened  that  a 
Massachusetts  name,  after  long  wander- 
ings, found  its  way  into  Kentucky 
among  those  of  the  region's  Virginian 
and  Pennsylvanlan  settlers. 

The  latter  part  of  Miss  Tarbell's 
volume  deals  with  Incidents  of  the  early 
life  of  the  great  Lincoln  himself.  There 
exists  at  least  one  piece  of  furniture,  a 
cupboard,  on  which  tho  boy  may  have 
worked  as  his  father's  assistant.  An 
Anecdote  represents  young  Abe  as  draw- 
ing the  red  ear  at  a  corn  husking  and 
accordingly  kissing  the  girl  he  liked  best. 
The  act  is  said  to  have  cost  him  the  | 
trouble  of  nghting  a  certain  Green  Tay-  \ 
lor,  who  bore  a  resulting  scar  through  i 
life.  Of  his  courting  of  Ann  Rutledge 
at  New  Salem  the  book  gives  homely 
particulars,  such  as  the  tradition  that  he 
gave  her  a  book  when  they  studied 
grammar  together.  The  book,  now  in 
the  Decatur  collection,  has  on  its  fly  leaf, 
supposedly  In  Lincoln's  handwriting,  the 
demure  inscription :  "Ann  Rutledge  is 
now  studying  grammar."  A  little  later, 
as  Miss  Tarbell  points  out,  Lincoln's 
betrothed  died  of  an  epidemic  fever 
much  like  that  which  had  carried  off  his 
mother  in  1818. 

The  chapters  that  deal  with  Lincoln's 
own  life  have  a  chiefly  anecdotal  char- 
acter. They  add  incidents  which  the 
slow  coming  to  light  of  records,  relics 
and  memories  has  lately  made  available. 
Lincoln's  life  during  his  early  years 
seems  more  than  ever  episodic.  Anec- 
dote, picturesque  incident,  quaintness 
seem  naturally  to  belong  to  it.  Miss 
Tarbell  does  not  like  the  idea  that  this 
national  hero  sprang  from  poor  and 
trashy  origins.  Yet  her  boak  makes  it 
plainer  than  ever  that  he  formed  his 
character  in  the  poor  man's  school  under 
the  continual  and  apparently  random 
hammer  of  a  common  fellow's  fate. 

As  for  the  Lincoln  ancestry,  eugenlsts 
will  applaud  the  view  that  Puritan  blood 
told  in  his  case,  as  proverbially  blood 
Will.  There  lacks  any  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  inadequacy  of  Lincoln's 
father.  As  for  his  mother  the  present 
account  makes  her  out  a  woman  of  re- 
spectable birth,  discrediting  the  old  and 
shabby  Nancy  Sparrow  story.  It  would 
establish  her  as  of  worthy  steck,  but 
unfortunately  the  Hanks  family  origins 
have  yet  to  be  fully  disclosed.  As  for  i 
Lincoln's  paternal  grandmother,  nothing 
but  tradition  names  her  as  a  daughter 
of  a  Shenandoah  valley  "first"  family. 
Much  remains  undone,  much  defies  the  | 
students,  ere  we  can  have  any  full  idea  i 
of  three-fourths  of  Lincoln's  blood  in 
the  third  generation  ascending. 
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LINCOLN  GENEALOGY 


In  Whitney's  biography  of  Lincoln 
there  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of 
Secretary  Welles  who  states,  "he  has 
heard  President  Lincoln  say  more 
than  once,  that  when  he  laid  down  his 
official  life  he  would  endeavor  to  trace 
out  his  genealogy  and  family  history." 

Mr.  Waldo  Lincoln,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  must  find  real  satis- 
faction in  having  accomplished  for  his 
kinsman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  task 
which  the  president  anticipated  but 
was  prevented  from  pursuing.  It  is 
with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author 
that  The  History  of  the  Lincoln  Fam- 
ily has  become  available  for  this  con- 
densed genealogical  table.  Copies  of 
the  original  work  are  still  obtainable. 

The  Lincoln  family  came  from 
Hingham,  England,  and  settled  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  As  early  as 
173G  land  grants  were  made  to  three 
different  Thomas  Lincolns,  who  were 
known  as  Thomas  the  cooper,  Thomas 
the  miller,  and  Thomas  the  weaver. 
Two  years  later  another  Thomas  Lin- 
coln arrived  in  Hingham  who  was 
called  Thomas  the  husbandman.  It  is 
from  Samuel  Lincoln,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  the  weaver,  that  we  trace  the 
line  of  descent  which  embraces  the 
family  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  earliest  known  male  progenitor 
of  the  Lincoln  family  is  designated  by 
the  letter  a,  and  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters as  aa,  ab,  ac,  ad,  etc.,  in  order  of 
their  birth  respectively. 


a  Samuel,  1619-1690. 

Martha  Lyford. 


aa  Samuel,  1650-1720.2 

Deborah  Hersey. 
ab  Daniel,  1652-1732. 

Elizabeth  Lincoln. 
ac  Mordecai,  1655-1655. 
ad  Mordecai,  1657-1728. 

Sarah  Jones.3 

Mary  f  'hapin. 
ae  Thomas,  1659-1661. 
af  Mary,  1662-1752. 
ag  Thomas,  1664-1715. 

Mary  

Mehitabel  Frost. 
ah  Martha,  1666-1740. 
ai   Sarah,  1669-1669. 
aj  Sarah,  1671-1743. 
ak  Rebecca,  1673-1757. 

John  Clark. 

Israel  Nichols. 


ada  Mordecai,  1686-1736. 

Hanah  Saltar. 

Mary  Robeson. 
adb  Abraham,  1688-1745. 

Rebecca   

adc  Isaac,  1691-1771. 

Sarah  Cummings. 

Jael  Garrett 
add  Sarah,  1694-1754. 

Daniel  Tower. 
ade  Elizabeth,  1703-1724. 

Ambrose  Cole. 
adf  Jacob,  1708-1779. 

Mary  Holbrook. 

Susanna  Marble.4 

adaa  John,  1716-1788. 

Rebecca  Morris.5 
adab  Debora,  1717-1720. 
adac  Hannah,      ?  ? 

Joseph  Millard. 
adud  Mary,      ?  ? 

Francis  Yarnell." 
adae  Anne,  1725-1812. 

William  Tallman. 
adaf  Sarah,  1727-1810.1 

William  Boone.8 
adag  Mordecai,  1730-1812. 

Mary  Webb.0 
adah  Thomas,  1732-1775.1" 

Elizabeth  Davis. 
adai  Abraham,  1736-1806. 

Anne  Boone.11 

adaaa  Abraham,  1744-1876.12 

Mary  13 

Bersheba  " 

adaab  Hannah,  1748-1803.  ^ 
  Harrison. 

adaac  Lydia,  1748-  ? 

adaad,  Isaac,  1750-1816.1" 

Mary  Ward. 
adaae  Jacob,  1751-1822." 

Dorcas  Robinson. 
adaaf  John,  1755-1835.18 

Mary  Yarnall. 
adaag  Sarah,  1757-  ? 

 Dean. 

adaah  Thomas,  1761-1819." 

Elizabeth  Oasner.26 
adaai  Rebecca,  1767-1840. 

John  Rimel. 

adaaa  a  Mordecai,  1771-1830.21 

Mary  Mudd. 
alaaa  b  Josish,  1773-1835.22 

Catharine  Barlow. 
adaaa  c  Mary,  1775-  ? 

Raph  Crume.23 
adaaa  d  Thomas,  1776-1851.24 

Nancy  Hanks.25 
adaaa  c  Nancy,  1780-1845. 

Wm.  Brumneld.20 

adaaa  da  Sarah,  1807-1828.2T 
Aaron  Grigsby. 

adaaa  db  Abraham,  1809-1865." 
Mary  Todd. 

adaaa  dc  Thomas,  1811-1813. 

adaaa  dba  Robert,  1843-1926.23 
Mary  Harlan. 


ctrfaaa  dbb  Edward,  1846-1850.3" 
adaaa  dbc  Wiliam,  1850-1862.31 
adaaa  dbd  Thomas,  1853-1871." 


adaaa  dbaa  Mary,  1869- 

Charles  Isham. 

adaaa  dbab  Abraham,  1873-1890.3' 

adaaa  dbac  Jessie,  1875- 

Warren  Beckwith. 
Frank  Johnson. 


NOTES 

1.  The  name  Mordecai  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Lincoln  family  by  this 
connection  with  the  Lyfords. 

2.  The  Levi  Lincoln  family  which 
produced  two  governors  of  New  Eng- 
land states  were  descendants  of  Sam- 
uel. 

3.  Abraham  Jones,  father  of  Sarah, 
was  responsible  for  the  name  Abraham 
finding  its  way  into  the  Lincoln  family. 

4.  A  widow. 

5.  A  widow  whose  maiden  name  was 
Flowers. 

6.  He  was  a  Quaker  but  called  to  ac- 
count for  "taking  a  wife  of  another 
persuasion." 

7.  Admitted  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  1847.  Possibly  the  first  of  the  Lin- 
coln family  to  unite  with  the  Quakers. 

8.  A  Quaker  and  an  own  cousin  of 
Daniel  Boone. 

9.  Her  name  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  Ward. 

10  Thomas'  oldest  son  was  Hananiah 
who  was  associated  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, grandfather  of  President  Lincoln, 
in  the  Kentucky  wilderness. 

11.  She  was  a  Quaker  but  married 
"out  of  meeting."  Daniel  Boone  was 
her  own  cousin 

12.  Killed  by  the  Indians  near  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

13.  Descendants  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  pioneer,  have  insisted  that  the  wife 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  named  Mary. 
She  may  have  been  his  first  wife. 

14.  Bersheba  was  married  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  early  as  1780  and  sur- 
vived his  death  in  Kentucky.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Leon- 
ard Herrin, 

15.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Lydia 
married  a  Bryan. 

16.  He  removed  to  Tennessee  where 
he  died. 

17.  Jacob  remained  throughout  his 
life  on  the  old  home  place  in  Virginia. 

18.  He  moved  to  a  site  near  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  and  died  in  Warren  county. 

19.  Thomas  purchased  property  near 
Lexington,  as  early  as  1792. 

20.  This  name  is  also  spelled  Ker- 
soner  in  some  instances. 

21.  Mordecai  moved  from  Washing- 
ton county  to  Grayson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  later  to  Hancock  county, 
1 1  >  inois. 

22.  Josiah  migrated  from  Washing- 
ten  county,  Kentucky,  to  Harrison 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death. 

23.  The  Crumes  settled  in  Brecken- 
ridge  county.  Kentucky. 

24.  The  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  President,  who  moved  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Indiana,  and  later  settled  in 
Coles  county,  Illinois,  where  he  died. 

25.  The  mother  of  President  Lincoln 
who  died  in  Indiana  when  Abraham 
was  but  nine  years  of  age. 

26.  The  Brumfields  settled  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky. 

27.  Died  in  Spencer  county,  Indiana, 
and  left  no  offspring. 

2rf.   The  president. 
29.   Died  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Died  in  Springfield,  111. 
Died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Died  in  Chicago,  111. 
Died  in  London,  England. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  ANCE8TOE8  (T.) 

The  earliest  American  ancestor  of  ihe 
Lincoln  family  was  probably  Samuel 
Lincoln,  of  Norwich,  England,  who  set- 
tled in  Hinghnm,  Mass.,  about  1(538. 
His  son,  Mordeeai,  first  settled  in 
Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  and  after- 
ward in  Berks  county,  Pa.  Mordc- 
cai's  sons,  Abraham,  Mordeeai,  .Tosinh 
and  Thomas,  were  citizens  of  Rock- 
ingham county,  Va.,  and  one  of  th:>m 
at  least,  Abraham,  migrated  to  Mer- 
cer county,  Ky.,  in  1782.  This  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the 
President,  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
site  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  who  signed 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1790  was,  of  course,  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  definite  evi- 
dence at  hand  to  show  the  relation- 
ship to  President  Lincoln  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  belonged  to  the  colla- 
teral line  of  ancestors. 


